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IMPERIAL ORACLES 


TINHE Czar continues 

journey strewn with the bodies of decapitated or 
disjointed journalists. Naturally enough, considering 
what was already known, 
frantically active and inquiring along the whole course 
of the Emperor's progress. Never was there more 
curiosity, more confident ability to state, or 
exclusive means of announcing than on the present 


his tour, every yard of his 


the Press has been almost 


more 


occasion; and never did an intelligent public remain 
so long entirely in the dark. It was the same in all 
countries; and if the Many-tongued itself could be 
believed, princes and ministers found themselves as 
much ‘left * as own correspondents and editors. 

In this respect there were considerable resemblances 
between the Czar’s tour and that of Li Hung Chang. 
Hopefullest expectation went before the aged Chinaman 
as he passed from capital to capital, and everywhere he 
left doubt and disappointment behind him. So it 
seemed to be with the Czar. 
ceded by confident anticipations that there he will be 
his first purpose being to assure 


He goes to Vienna pre- 


particularly agreeable ; 
the Austro-Hungarian Government that its interests in 
South-Eastern Europe are in no danger, that its 
dependence on the friendship of Germany is perfectly 
gratuitous, and that quite as good a neighbour may be 
found on the left as on the right. And till the Czar 
leaves Vienna report follows the anticipation closely 
enough. Prince Lobanoff’s remarkably 
deavours to loosen Italy from the ‘Triple Alliance 
suggested that Russia would take a flattering line with 
the second member of the confederation, and that the 
consciousness of a weakened position would make 
Austria grateful for any sincere attention from Russia 
And indeed the reports from Vienna when the Czar was 
there all spoke of marked friendship, and there were high 
diplomatic conferences at which friendly business was 
actually done. So far well. The Czar goes on to meet the 
German E umperor, Sovereign of a people whose dearest 
political wish is the return of good and firm relations 


Registered as a Newspaper 


successful en- 





Then the scene changes. 
is formal, 


nen Germany and Russia. 
Krom Breslau we soon hear that the Czar 
reserved,even gloomy; he answers his cousin of Germany’s 
affectionate rhetoric in unaffectionate French, and with 
as little of it as possible; apparently, there is here a 
studied withholding of cordiality, and then comes a cold 
little wind of words from Vienna, to the effect that, if 
truth must be told, the Czar was hardly more engaging 
there than at Breslau. His warmth of friendship was 
all in the imagination of an adulatory press and an 
anxious people. But if the Austrian case was bad, that 
of the Germans seemed worse ; for they had to put up 
with the French of the Czar’s speech, its ostentatious 
curtness, and the grave dubiousness of his reference to 
his father’s feeling for Germany and its Emperor. So 
that the Czar turned to leave the Kaiser's 
dominions, both Germans and Austrians looked after 
him as their manufacturers did at the retiring form of 
the diplomatist from China. 

But 
German Emperor's speech at Gorlitz. If 
Kmperor’s speech at Breslau was sensational, 


when 


with the 
the Russian 
the 
German Emperor's deliverances at Gdérlilz were yet 
more so. As to the first, the more probable belief is 
that the Czar did say that he was imbued with the 
same traditional feeling for Germany that his father 


now came another change of view, 


had: 


a phrase of two meanings, one of them very 
Of course the newer version of this speech 
But it will not be accepted 
with or 


sinister. 
may be the right one. 
on German press authority 
without the correction, the Czar’s little French speech 
was ungracious to the point of open incivility. Yet 
the Kaiser does not seem to think so at all, which is 
odd. Perhaps he explains the whole thing by the 
Czar’s wretched inferiority at imperial orating. Per- 
haps he has more substantial reasons for not minding. 
However that may be, the German Emperor, in his sub- 
sequent speech at Girlitz, spoke of the Czar in terms 
of the most romantic trust and admiration. In such 
language a lover speaks of his mistress; or rather, 
the mistress of her lover. Very noticeable, that ; but 
by no means the most noticeable thing in the Gérlitz 
This we find in the substance of it, which 
is thus expressed: ‘The Emperor of Russia, though 
war-lord of the mightiest army, will nevertheless only 
permit his troops to be employed in the service of 
civilisation and in the protection of peace. In com- 
plete accord with myself, his efforts tend to bring 
together the peoples of the European continent, to 
assemble them on the basis of common interest, to 
safeguard our holiest possessions.’ 

It is no wonder that these words have made a sensa- 

1 


alone; and, 


speech. 
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tion, and it would be strange if they did not specially 
kindle the interest of Englishmen. ‘'l'o bring together 
the peoples of the European continent, to assemble 
them’ (or combine them) ‘on the basis of a common 
interest, to safeguard our holiest possessions”: these are 
the purposes of the Czar’s tour. 
that this language really means that a Continental 
coalition has been formed, but we do say that it would 
describe a Continental coalition with perfect accuracy ; 
and, of course, that would be very disturbing to 


Now we do not say 


Englishmen, because Mngland never goes into combina- 
tions. But it is not that reading of the speech that 
excites our most excitable fellow-citizens. What they 
are most concerned about is not England’s peace and 
security but the unavenged wrongs of the Armenians ; 
and they judge from the Kaiser's speech that ‘Turkey is 
not to be broken up as they desire. It is that which 
makes the English ‘ sensation,’ and nothing else, unless 
it be the wreck of the ridiculous announcements of an 
Anglo-Russian alliance for settling the Sultan between 
then, which the Chronicle published and the Spectator 
credited. 
profitably ask what it is that the Kaiser's speech means * 


Before considering that point again, we may 


Our answer would be that there is really nothing new 
in it. 
nouncement of a policy which the Continental Powers 
have been coming to for some time. Shortly stated, it 
is the policy of combining to insist upon the maintenance 
of peace on the basis of the status quo in Europe and 
its borders, while the Powers concerned push _ their 
various interests in other parts of the world. ‘That is, 
in fact, what the Kaiser's speech comes to exactly. 
But it is not necessary to believe that the Czar is travel- 


Apparently, if is only an authoritative an- 


ling to form a treaty combination for this purpose. It 
is enough for him to say at each court, ‘This is what I 
insist upon: ’ and if he does so, his hauteur would not 
interfere with his success. It is certain that, for all the 
Czar’s loftinesses, both Austria and Germany would 
assent joyfully; and according to the Kaiser they have 
assented. 

But if so, and if a part of the agreement is that 
Turkey shall come within its operation, should not our 
ever-blundering emotional politicians consider what they 
are about? It appears that they are organising a grand 
scheme of agitation, the purpose of which is to encourage 
more insurrection in ‘Turkey, to defy the heartless 
coalition which would keep the Turkish Empire in 
existence, and to drive the English Government into a 
war against the Sultan and all the other Powers com- 
bined if necessary. ‘This is actually proposed in print. 
Is it, then, really necessary to say that all Marlswood 
could not produce a British policy more absolutely 
idiotic? They who urge it acknowledge the probable 
existence of a European coalition, which, for aught 
they know, would be glad to see England in a state of 
blazing incendiarism ; for that would give them a good 
excuse for falling upon her, with a view to furthering 
their respective interests with greater freedom and ai 
greater profit in our coveted dominion beyond the seas. 
This the Emotionalists quite understand, and see 
unspeakable glories in the prospect. ‘Therefore they 
persevere. 

SIR JOSEPH CROWE 
FYNHE daily press, with which he was so long and 
honourably associated, has commemorated ade- 
quately the versatility and the achievements of Sir 
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In this task the newspapers have been 
assisted by a lively volume of reminiscences which Sir 
Joseph published last year as the firstfruits of his 
retirement from the official situations which he held for 
‘Vhat volume recorded his early life, 


Joseph Crowe. 


over thirty years. 
his struggles as a writer on art, his connection with the 
Press in a great variety of capacities from police-court 
reporter to Daily News correspondent in Paris and 
special correspondent of the Zimes with the Austrian 
army at Solferino--and finally his appointment by 
Lord Russell to report on the affairs of the German 
States, a position in which he earned the compliments 
of the Prince Consort. But here the volume stopped, 
with a half-promise that at some future period he 
would record as much as could properly be publ'shed 
of the second and. official part of his career. It 
is to be hoped that Sir Joseph Crowe found him- 
self encouraged by the success of this volume to 
continue the record. ‘The observations of this most 
experienced man of the world, who in his younger 
days found ‘the beeves that made his broth’ in 
many lands and under a great varicty of circumstances, 
on the statesmen with whom in his later years he was 
brought into contact in the discussion of numerous 
treaties and conventions dealing with topics as varied 
as Russian trade, the settlement of Samoa, the owner- 
ship of territories on the Niger, would be valuable and 
entertaining, if he had felt himself at liberty to be as 
frank about them as about the associates of his younger 
days. And it is possible that he might have touched a 
topic of more present practical importance and have 
given us his views of the office of commercial attaché 
which he held for a short time at Berlin and Vienna, 
and since 1881 in Paris. ‘This class of diplomatic 
officials is a very small and a very recent one, and the 
randid opinion of Sir Joseph Crowe respecting their 
ability and their future would have been of much 
interest just now. But we fear if the second part of 
his autobiography is ever published it will not throw 
much light on this and kindred matters, for the author 
was much too good an official to be guilty of an impru- 
dence even after he had thrown off the official harness 
and had regained his freedom and the right to indulge 
the genial Bohemianism of his earlier years. 

During the last session the question of appointing 
commercial afiachés was frequently mentioned. — In 
particular it was urged in the House of Commons and 
by Chambers of Commerce at home and abroad that it 
was desirable to appoint such officials to our Legations 
in China and Japan. Whatever the case may be else- 
where, it appears to us that the work of commercial 
attachés is already admirably done in both these countries. 
The members of the consular service in both these 
countries are carefully trained to study and describe 
the currents and changes of trade, and no reports on 
the commercial growth, the needs of these countries, 
and the local fluctuations of trade as they affect British 
commerce, could be better than those of Mr. Jameson from 
Shanghai and Mr. Longford from Tokio. ‘These gentle- 
men, and other members of the consular service in both 
countries, exhibit a grasp of the conditions of the 


country in which they reside, of the character of 


British trade generally, and a lucidity in explanation 

and arrangement, which leave nothing to be desired. 

Their reports are as different from the belated market 
. °. ' 

reports which come from so many of our Consuls as 
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their contributions to the commercial knowledge of their 


countrymen as it is possible for documents bearing 
the same appellation to be. Mr. Curzon was able to 
answer some of the questions on this subject by stating 
that Mr. Byron Brenan, a British Consul in China, had 
been appointed to make'a tour of all the Treaty Ports 
in China to report on trade and commercial conditions 
in China generally, and no commercial attaché can 
possibly do the work better than a gentleman who has 
spent many years in the country, understands the 
language, and has resided in the course of his career in 
many of the treaty ports. Hence, if we hold to the 
eine that no commercial attaché is required in China or 
Japan, in the sense in which one is required in Paris, it 
is because the work which such an official would perforin 
is excellently done under the present arrangement. 
But if it were proposed to take some member of the 
existing Consular service, who has devoted special 
investigation to, and has special experience of, what have 
been called commercial politics, and to appoint him 
commercial attaché in Pekin and Tokio no one would 
object, for this would be merely a matter of depart- 
mental arrangement with which the outside world had 
no concern. ‘The fact, however, is that in these two 
important countries the work is extremely well done as 
it is. 

But when we turn to the rest of the world there is a 
very different tale to tell. We have just two com- 
mercial attachés for the whole world. In the whole 
American continent we have not one: the attaché in 
Paris is supposed to look after the commercial affairs of 
all Europe except Russia, while Major Law has charge 
of all those in the Russian Empire, Persia and Asiatic 
Turkey. Itis possible that Sir Joseph Crowe owed 
his appointment to Paris in 18S] to the then pending 
negotiations for a successor to the Cobden treaty with 
France ; but how those who appointed him expected 
him at the same time to acquire a detailed and practi- 
cally useful knowledge of the trade of every country in 
Kurope, with their enormous variety of circumstances, 
conditions, policies, passes the wit of man to understand. 
To study the commerce of a single great country so as 
to appreciate the changes which are constantly taking 
place in the business of every civilised community, 
and to explain how these changes affect the trade of the 
United Kingdom, is the work of half a lifetime; but 
Sir Joseph Crowe seems to have been expected to do it 
for countries like France and Germany, Austria and 
Italy, Scandinavia and Spain, Switzerland and Turkey. 
Hence, the work was not done. His reports from 
France were valuable and interesting, and here his work 
stopped. If commercial aftachés are necessary at all, 
it is quite clear that the present plan will not do. 
How utterly inadequate it is needs no demonstration ; 
but we can see how in another department of the public 
service work of a similar character is done. The mili- 
tary organisation and changes in a great military 
power are simple compared with those in the commerce 
and industry of the same power. ‘The army can 


‘be studied at headquarters and in the capital, 


for the organisation of an army corps in the north 1s 
the same as that in the south; but there are numerous 
branches of trade and industry all affected by different 
circumstances, responding differently to the same in- 
Huences, and acting and re-acting on each other in the 
most complicated fashion. A little chemical or 
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mechanical discovery creates one vast industry and 
destroys another; an experiment in Assam injures the 
finances of China and one in Bombay seriously affects 
the largest manufacturing industry in Great ‘Britain. 
But to study and watch military organisations we have 
a high military officer at every one of the great courts 
of Europe and even in Japan. Vor the infinite compli- 
cations of trade we have two in the whole world! It 
may be said that we have Consuls to watch trade move- 
ments; and this might be a good reason why we should 
have no commercial aftachés at all. But, in truth, 
even the most intelligent Consuls are compelled to 
confine their observations to their own ports, or their 
own districts, and have but little time to attend to 
anything beyond the work of the day that is passing 
over them. ‘The ordinary current work of a consulate 
in an important centre is sufficient to tax the energies 
of any man, and if the centre is not an important one 
the Consul’s observation of the changes and currents of 
trade and industry fails just at the point where skilled 
observation is most useful. It may be that some one is 
wanted to take a larger view, to embrace a wider area 
than a Consul can; but, if so, it is preposterous to 
place a man in Paris and tell him to keep his eye on all 
that goes on in commerce from Brest to Constantinople, 
from Christiania to Seville. Tle cannot do it, and it is 
idle and deceptive to call him by a name which implies 
that he can. The commercial bodies in this country 
are the best judges whether they want commercial 
allachés ; but if they do they should, in the words of a 
well-known advertisement, see that they get them, and 
not a mere simulacrum, even when the simulacrum is so 
respectable and respected as was Sir Joseph Crowe. 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


FYNHE Labour Parliament, which has been sitting at 
Edinburgh this week, received a doubtful greet- 
ing even from the Radical press. Would it prove a 
genuine Parliament of labour, or would it be a slightly 
more decorous edition of that egregious affair, the 
International Congress ? Apprehension was permissible 
enough in view of the capers cut of recent years by 
Trade Unionism in council. There was the Norwich 
Congress, with its famous Collectivist resolution. Last 
year’s gathering at Ipswich, too, was scarcely remarkable 
for restraint, more particularly when it came to voting 
the nationalisation of things in general. Fortunately, 
the dismal failure of the International Congress appears 
to have exercised a sobering effect. ‘The rule, too, 
forbidding a man to sit as a delegate unless he is a 
genuine worker, has eliminated many an empty-headed 
and self-chosen spokesman of those who do work. So 
far as the passing of resolutions went, we confess to 
finding little improvement on previous ‘Trade Union 
Congresses. On top of the President’s admirable 
declaration that a universal eight hours’ day is incon- 
ceivable within the next quarter of a century, came a 
thumping majority for making it compulsory with all 
trades and occupations. Still the resolutions of 'Trade 
Union Congresses are obviously intended to be orna- 
mental rather than practical. The meeting of this 
year may be congratulated on the sensible tone that, 
on the whole, pervaded its debates, and more especially 
on the speech of its President. 
Mr. Mallinson placed limits on Trade Unionism 
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within which its well-wishers must hope that it will 
contrive tokeep. It ought not, according to him, to run 
wildly after every Socialist dream. It must steer clear 
of identifying itself with any political party. Some of 
our Unionist contemporaries have done his remarks on 
the first point a little less than justice. That pretty 
little compliment to ‘our friends the Socialists’ for 
spreading among the workers a strong feeling of discon- 
tent was evidently a mere formality. Mr. Mallinson gibed, 
ina fashion that no long-haired Fabian can misunderstand, 
at the Millennium and the prospects of its realisation. 
It is, said he, a long way off, and 'Trade Unionism has 
still work to do. ‘The delegates, too, followed his lead 
most unmistakably when the report on the International 
Congress came up for discussion. ‘That assemblage of 
visionary mischief-makers was trounced by Mr. Fenwick 
and pulverised by Mr. Inskip. Even Mr. Pickard, 
though he deprecated condemnation on paper, described 
the Congress as composed of men not known in this 
country and perhaps not known in their own. British 
Trade Unionism has, accordingly, said its final good- 
bye to the Continental Socialist and the likes of him. 
If it ever takes part again in an international representa- 
tion of labour, it will take care that the representation 
is genuine, and not the scum of European journalism 
or the refuse of demagogic agitation. For this, if for 
no other reason, the Edinburgh Congress gives evidence 
of a remarkable return to common sense on the part of 
Trade Unionism. Mr. Mallinson, too, seems to have 
carried his hearers with him when he drew a brvad line 
between the work of labour in Parliament and outside 
it. He will not have Trade Unionism identifying itself 
with a workers’ political party. We are entirely with 
him, except as regards his approval of the creation 
of a distinct Labour group. In the first place his 
essential condition, the payment of members, must 
result in the evolution of the hireling politician. 
Secondly the formation of a Labour party, even if it 
escaped the misfortunes imagined by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in Marcella, would do the working man, in the 
long run, far more harm than good. It might succeed in 
attracting attention to artisan grievances. Butit would 
effectually hinder the carrying of remedial legislation, for 
the simple reason that it would mean the negation of 
representative government. Parliament is tottering 
from ‘ groupishness” even now, what with the Irishry, 
the Welsh, the Churchmen, the Teetotalers and what- 
not. ‘The addition of another faction would mean a 
succession of Ministries as short-lived as the French, 
and quite as impotent. ‘The working classes would 
find such disturbing circumstances damaging, even 
ruinous, to real progress. 

Apart from general policy, there is much to commend 
in Mr. Mallinsun’s address. He has been lectured for 
his ingratitude to the present Government, but hard 
words break no Ministerial bones. His comments on 
the Trade Conciliation Bill, at any rate, are pretty 
much what might have been expected from the Presi- 
dent of a Trade Union Congress. Even the parent of 
that measure, Mr. Ritchie, never glorified it as a panacea, 
though he regarded it as a praiseworthy experiment. 
So it is; but it will go the way of other praiseworthy 
experiments for all that. Mr. Mallinson’s remark on 


arbitrators chosen from outside having an unconscious 
bias in favour of employers must be taken with its con- 
text. 


An arbitrator, nominated by the workmen, he 
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honestly added, would be subject to leanings of exactly 
analogous kind. The fact is that capital and labour 


must settle their own differences together. If they 
can agree, so much the better for both. If not, 
there remains, as Mr. Mallinson remarks, recourse 
to a strike on the one side, and, as we must 


point out, to a lock-out on the other. Only he might 
have credited employers with more reasonableness 
than he did. It is seldom tle case that they decline to 
receive and treat with the representatives of the men, 
They do often refuse to regard a Union as the mouth- 
piece of the whole body of their employées, and 
that is a different matter altogether. With certain 
deductions made, however, the Presidential address of 
this year’s ‘l'rade Union Congress is, as we have said, a 
distinct return to the sanity that used to prevail in the 
Labour Parliament before it was captured by New 
Unionist and Socialistic popinjays. It is free from 
empty denunciations of capital, from schemes of spolia- 
tion wrapped up in predictions of human beatitude. 
It does not pay compliments to the Government 
exactly, but its criticism is moderate and _ practical. 
And since the working man has the political future of 
the country in his hands, it is a relief to find that he is, 
in his ‘Trade Unionist capacity, content with such a 
sober-going President. 


SPAIN AND CUBA 


FENHERE is a judgment of Sir William Napier’s, 

casually thrown out in his great work, which really 
contains the substance of nearly all there is to be said 
about the present unhappy prospects of Spain and her 
truly deplorable relations with her colonies. Sir 
William had been recording that this and the other 
had been done by the Cortes to improve its armies, and 
then he adds that little good came of it all ‘for the 
fault was in the Spanish character... The root of the 
matter is in those few words. No Englishman who 
really knows it can help feeling a liking for the Spanish 
character. ‘There is wonderfully little of what we call 
snobbery in it, whether of the impudent condescending 
order, or of the self-conscious, acrid, and envious. 
Barring a certain barbarous indifference to the sufferings 
of animals, the Spaniard is kind. His family relations 
are good ina manly way. He is a trustworthy friend, 
and has an excellent instinct of manners. Personally 
he is a brave fellow, a very enduring, steady, fighting 
man, and is susceptible to dignified and even lofty 
emotions. With all that he is, though the world hardly 
gives him fair credit for it, one of the gayest of the sons 
of Adam, endowed with a quite extraordinary capacity 
for being more than merely contented with a little, and 
with a shrewd good sense which he expresses in an 
eminently savoury way. 

All these excellent qualifications, however, do not 
make him a good man of business, and in that relation 
he is hopeless. A pride which makes him incapable of 
really learning from others, an indolence of mind which 
reduces him to mere feeble imitation of the practical 
methods of foreign nations, and a kind of moral 
obliquity which is an exaggerated form of the laxity 
of otherwise honest people who see no harm in cheating 
a Custom House, combine to render him detestable in 
every order of business. When this fact is remembered 
we can understand why he is drifting once more to 
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bankruptcy, and perhaps to revolution at home, why 
his colony of Cuba is ruined in the West, and the 
Philippines show a visible tendency to go the same road 
in the East. ‘There is no need to lavish sympathy on 


the colonists. ‘he Creole is only a feebler version of 


the Spaniard, possessing his amiable social qualities, but 
not his manliness. The half-breeds are a standing 
proof that the Arabs are right in holding that God 
made the white and the black, but that the devil made 
the mixed race. Given a mother country which is in- 
corrigibly unwise in her methods of Government, and 
colonists who are no wiser than herself, and it is easy to 
see that the result will be a welter. There must be 
something utterly wrong with the intelligence of the 
Spanish administration in Cuba, when a force larger 
than the British Army which put down the Indian 
Mutiny has been at work for two years in endeavouring 
to suppress a comparative handful of by no means 
courageous rebels, and has made the outrageous failure 
we see. It is idle to seek an excuse in the roadless state 
of the interior of the island, and the tactics of the in- 
surgents who will not fight pitched battles. If the 
Government had been moderately intelligent the in- 
terior would have been covered with roads long ago, and 
settled by those Spanish emigrants who at present are 
lost in Oran, and the River Plate. Besides, the 
Cuban forest is not more trackless than the jungle 
in which we hunted down the Pindarees. ‘The ab- 
surdity of the excuse is seen in the fact that the 
Spaniards cannot protect the cleared and cultivated 
country at the very gates of Havannah. The plain 
truth is that the growth of the Cuban insurrection is 
due to those same faults of the Spanish character. 
The island has been administered as a milch cow for 
Spain. When economic causes have ruined its industry 
the mother country has refused to depart cne jot from its 
old methods. When rebellion has occurred the Spanish 
generals have had no idea of dealing with it except to 
split their army into fragments in order to garrison 
every spot in the islands—as if it were not one of the 
best proved of truths in war that the attempt to protect 
everything in war ends in protecting nothing. The subor- 
dinate officers show no want of personal courage, but they 
never exert themselves except by fits and starts, while every 
trumpery success in a skirmish is made an excuse for a 
holiday. ‘There is no constant unwearying effort to hunt 
theenemy down. As for the soldiers they are mere boys 
drawn by the conscription at eighteen years old, sent out 
undrilled, and sent against the enemy without musketry 
instruction. Over all this is an administration which 
leaves its soldiers unpaid, which has allowed its finances 
at home to come within sight of bankruptcy after 
twenty years of peace, and which in the presence of the 
fruits of its labours has no resource but to continue 
desperately repeating its old mistakes and obstinately 
declaring that it will persist in going on as before. It 
will promise to reform, perhaps, when the colonists have 
yielded—and when they have yielded, why there is a 
universal experience to show that it will break its 
word, 





Sooner or later there must be an end to contuma- 
cious obstinate folly. That end is becoming visible for 
Spain. She has brought things to such a pitch in Cuba 
that after governing the colonists with no genuine 
regard for their interests she cannot afford them protec- 
tion. A Government which fails to discharge its most 
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elementary duties must expect to see its subjects forget 
their allegiance. We are told by the T'imes corres- 
pondent that all the Cubans, whether white or black, 
are in arms. If he knows old Spain he may have heard 
Spaniards who have returned from the Antilles declare 
that if they were Creoles they would be rebels too. 
The Philippines are agitated and troops have to be 
sent there. In the Cortes the opposition is growing 
more vehement—or what is worse, sections of it are 
retiring as the Carlists have done, which in Spain is the 
unfailing forerunner of an attempt at rebellion. It 
will be no surprise if ‘Dios, Patria y Rey” is heard 
before long in the mountains, and then the Republicans 
who are already plotting will begin to stir in the cities. 
All the signs in fact point to the renewal of the wretched 
agitations of the 1868-1875 period. 


THE sit. LEGER 


pre so uneducated as to have learned nothing 

about the Turf, if such there be, might suppose 
the interest of the Prince of Wales's first St. Leger to 
have begun at the start and to have ended with the 
finish. Such a supposition would be an error worthy 
of the darkest ages. ‘The interest of such races may, 
in some sense, be said to begin when breeders consider 
what brood mares they shall purchase and how they 
shall mate them in order to breed Persimmons. Then 
owners of promising foals just born, that have already 
cost some four hundred guineas apiece, may compare 
their thoroughbred babes and sucklings, and speculate 
upon the probabilities of their winning Derbys and 
St. Legers. As to yearlings, more than one likely to 
win a St. Leger has fetched at auction about as much 
as some St. Legers have been worth. As to two-year- 
olds of the highest class, their racing may be said to be 
a gradual disclosure of their chances of winning the 
great three-year-old races, and among three-year-olds 
the Derby itself is usually the great public trial for 
the St. Leger. The modern ‘stakes of ten thousaid 


pounds throw further light upon the great race of 


September, or else give it an increased interest by up- 
setting and confusing previous public form. Even when 
no racing affecting the issue is in progress, there is 
often considerable excitement regarding the St. Leger. 
Reports that a favourite is coughing or that he has not 
been out at exercise will terrify his backers all over the 
world ; and where under heaven are there no backers 
of St. Leger favourites ? As to the actual race, how 
few backers of the competitors are present at it! And 
to those who have the result by telegram, even a walk- 
over is as interesting as a badly-fought race. Of those 
present, again, how few see the race well! for race- 
watching is an art much less understood than might 
be supposed. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the 
repeated assertions that the St. Leger of this year was 
of no interest. It is true that the excitement enjoyed 
while the race was being run was much milder than 
usual; but for ten weeks this year’s St. Leger excited 
more interest than most of its predecessors : and it would 
be pretty safe to say that never, in the whole history 
of the race, did a St. Leger appear so interesting from 
the beginning of June to nearly the middle of August. 
In fairness to the reputation of St. Legers, and of 
Persimmon’s in particular, it should not be forgotten 
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that the Derby was won, after a remarkably fine race, 
by a neck, and that both the first and second in the 
race were entered for the St. Leger. So slight was the 
difference in their merits considered that there was only 
a fractional distinction between the odds laid against 
the one and the other; the future winner was the 
first favourite, and Mr. L. de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin 
the second, while only 6 to 1 was laid against the 
Duke of Westminster's Regret, who had not yet run 
in public this season. On the second of July, with 
an advantage of % lb. in the weights, St. Frusquin beat 
Persimmon by half a length for the Princess of Wales's 
Stakes, and although, at the weights, this was no more 
than a confirmation of their Derby form, it had the 
effect of making St. Frusquin slightly the better 
favourite for the St. Leger. So far, this race rather 
increased the interest of the St. Leger; on the other 
hand it, in a measure, decreased it owing to the failure 
of Regret to do more than run third, when receiving 
Gib. from the winner. Yet it showed that the St. 


Leger of this year would probably be won bya horse of 


more than average merit, because the winners of the 
Derby and St. Leger and the Two Thousand of last 
year were not even able to finish among the first four. 
In subsequently winning the Eclipse Stakes, St. 
Frusquin still further proved the excellence of the 
Derby form as well as the consistency of his own 
running. 

On the 14th August news was telegraphed far and 
wide which gave a greater shock to many of Her 
Majesty's subjects than would have been caused by the 
announcement of the assassination of a monarch, of the 
massacre of a million Armenian Christians, of a decla- 
ration of war, or of the failure of a London bank. The 
first favourite for the St. Leger had been scratched |! 
This was certain. All else that was known was that 
he had got ‘a leg, a leg in racing language being 
a leg which, so to speak, is not a leg, or is at 
best an unusable leg. To his legion of backers this 
was disastrous news; but although his owner had now 
lost his brilliant prospect of winning the St. Leger 
with him, he had the consolation of reflecting that the 
colt had already won £39,965 in stakes. Unhappily 
the result was that the St. Leger appeared to have be- 
come ‘a one-horse’ race; but, as that one horse belonged 
to the Prince Wales. his success was carnestly desired 
by thousands upon thousands of the (Jueen’s subjects, 
many of whom had never taken any interest in a St. 
Leger before. As to the quality of the favourite it may 
be sufficient to say that the colt which had run second 
to him for the Derby was esteemed a stone and a pound 
above the winner of the Derby of last year, by the 
handicappers for the Cambridgeshire, at weight-for- 
age, 

If the result of the St. Leger was a foregone conclu- 
sion, spectators had the excitement of secing the 
favourite roused up by his jockey some three hundred 
yards from home ; although he won easily at last by a 
length and a half. It is probable that he gave Labrador 
a 12Ib. beating ; and as Labrador was handicapped, for 
the Cesarewitch, 12Ib. below St. Vrusquin, whom we 
may consider about the equal of Persimmon, the 
relative positions of Persimmon and Labrador in the 
St. Leger were much what might have been expected. 
It only remains to be said that there never was a more 
popular victory. 
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POTSDAM ON PEACK 


[‘ In complete accord with me, His Majesty the Emperor of Russia 
although commander of the most powerful army, desires to see his 
troops used only in the service of culture and for the protection of 


peace,’ — Kaiser's speech at Gorlitz.] 


i. Army Corps! ‘To you we raise Our glass | 
~ We flatter Us that We have shown the Czar 
A fair eye-opening example of the class 

Of stuff We are. 


Take it from Us, you let that Monarch see 
How well we keep aflame the deathless fire 
Of Our not-yet-by-any-means-to-be- 
forgotten sire. 


Thus do We advertise the reign of peace : 
Our loving cousin is in full accord, 
We have arranged that men shall shortly cease 
‘Yo draw the sword. 


When past Ourself he led his father’s line, 
Sole Lord (like Us) of countless fighting powers, 
We thought the smile of peace upon his fac2 
Resembled Ours. 


Like Ours his troops are not intended for 
Engaging some imaginary foe ; 
For culture they exist and not for war, 
Mein Gott! O no! 


‘Vo Paris he proceeds, where, by the way, 
We want to make a visit very much ; 
Was not his choice of French the other day 
A charming touch 


Among a people prone to jealous hate 
He wings his passage like a beauteous dove 
Armed with an olive-branch, to propagate 
’raternal love. 


Chaste emblem, this, of both Our Majesties — 
The cooing dove, and not the captious vulture : 
‘Prussians for Peace!” Our motto runs, and his, 
* Cossacks for Culture.’ QO. 3. 


NOTES 


‘uve the accounts published passim of the butchery of 
Armenians in Constantinople are disfigured by exaggeration 
positively wicked in its character is not to be doubted by 
any sane man, ‘That to inflame Europe against the Turk is, 
in the eyes of many persons of pious proclivities, to perform 
a service to humanity, is an undeniable fact ; ¢qually is 
it undoubted that these devout folks believe that the end, 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire, justifies the means, 
that is to say unscrupulous lying. But, if we take away 
from the printed accounts one half for pious exaggeration 
and one quarter for repetition, there is left a disgusting 
residue of horrid truth concerning which the civilisation 
of Europe must of necessity be painfully exercised. In 
plain words, when all allowance has been made for the 
provocation which has been offered to the Sultan and his 
Turkish subjects, for provocation by rebels, for provocation 
by Armenian Committees, for provocation by unthinking 
journalists, the ugly reality remains that some thousands of 
men, women and children, who never rebelled, who know 
nothing of the powers of working mischief from Flee! 


—, 
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Street, who have never heard of Armenian Committees, 
have been butchered in cold blood as they cowered before 
their persecutors. 


Tuar is the terrible truth, and that sense of justice 
which belongs to civilised man is so grossly outraged that, 
hat for the inealeulable difliculties which must inevitably 
follow upon the destruction of the Turkish Empire, 
Turkish misrule would perish within a very few weeks 
or months. But thoughtful men refuse to be urged, 
even by an indignant sense of hideous wrongs done 
already and of foul cruelties sure to be inflicted in the 
future, into a course which must have its goal in European 
War. Crusades are gone out of fashion; even the most 
childish of them ends in Holloway gaol. Even if Crusades 
were possible in this century, and if an army of volunteers 
from all countries, with His Grace of Argyll for Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Editor of the Chronicle for Head 
of the Intelligence Department, and a certain weil- 
known ecclesiastic for Chaplain-General, were to shatter 
the Turkish Empire, no good result could follow. You 
may destroy the Turk, but when that is done the land 
that was Turkey before will remain where it is, the 
menace from the Black Sea will still be imminent, and— 
so most thinking men believe—-the smouldering embers 
of international jealousy, having rich fuel piled upon them, 
will burst into huge conflagration. 





Thar is the view of practical men here and of the great 
statesmen of Europe. On them many journalists in high 
place pour vials of wrath, dubbing them Turcophils (which 
is absurd, for no man loves the Turk) because they will not, 
as we have often said, sacrifice hundreds of thousands of 
lives in saving thousands, And it is abundantly plain that, 
wherever the primary responsibility lies, the statesmen of 
F.urope are not to be diverted by passionate clamour from a 
course which has the merit of safety, from a policy of sor- 
rowful inactivity which is absolutely dictated by prudence. 
Fiat justitia ruat celum is a fine high-sounding motto, but, 
in this case, if justice were to be done, there would be no 
particle of doubt that something much worse than the fall 
of the sky would follow at once. 


In these circumstances it would be well for the friends 
of Armenians to consider the situation and to moderate 
their outcry. In the Sultan they have to face a potentate 
accessible to no influence save that of fear, vindictive and 
cold-blooded in disposition, perfectly and accurately con- 
vinced that Kurope will not move because the European 
Concert would not last beyond the overture if movement 
once began. Appeal to his better feelings is impossible, 
because he hasnone. Inthe average Turk they havea 
man endowed with something of low cunning, but very 
stupid also, a man who knows not the meaning of truth, 
a person who, when he has any religion at all, is prone to 
regard the killing ofa Christian as no murder. For a while 
these persons will continue to misrule a fair district of the 
earth which has never been ruled well. The longer that 
misrule—for in ‘l'urkish hands it will never mend—is con- 
tinued, the worse will it be for the Armenians. But inthe 
meanwhile it would surely be wise, in the interests of 
these wretched victims, not to offer futile provocation 
without ceasing to the men who hold Armenian lives in their 
hands, In these circumstances it seems to us to be a 
cruel action, and none the less cruel because it is well- 
meant, to subscribe money for the helpless creatures 
to buy arms which they dare not use, and to provoke fresh 
murders by mere meddling. We can readily understand 
and sympathise with the indignation of ‘A Voice in the 
Wilderness,’ ‘ Justice,’ ‘Echo,’ Mistress Elizabeth Dawson, 
M.S. Lal, J. J. Hobbs Poole, Edward Matthews, James 
Flannagan, Geo, Dew of the Amalgamated Society of 
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Carpenters and Joiners, and other illustrious correspondents 
of the Daily Chronicle—but we fear that the expression of it 
portends more bloodshed in the streets of Constantinople. 





Ler us pass from grave to gay, that is to the very enter- 
taining speeches delivered by Mr. John Redmond and 
others at this week's meeting of the Land League. Mr. 
Redmond’s wit, it must be confessed, was not of the highest 
order of refinement. Elis references to Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
with his ‘£50,000 of Liberal money sunk in his secularist 
London paper,’ and to ‘his effrontery in coming to Ireland 
on a two days Cook’s excursion ticket’ might even be 
called coarse. But they seem to have suited the audience, 
and the compliment paid to Mr. Healy in comparing him 
to the Jackdaw of Rheims, which was really rather neat, 
caused roars of laughter. But when the laughter had died 
out somebody must have said to himself, ‘ And these are 
the men by whom Ireland pretends that she desires to be 
governed.’ 


Lorp Lonponperry, who astonished us a little by his 
wholesale opposition to the Irish Land Bill, has taken 
another bold step in his denunciation of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s action in releasing the dynamitards simul- 
taneously ; and it must be admitted that Lord Londonderry 
would have acted more prudently, we may almost say 
courteously, had he waited for that explanation which the 
Home Secretary was reasonably sure to give. The explana- 
tion, which followed immediately on the rash speech, 
exonerates the Home Secretary completely—at the expense 
of the prison authorities. Every honourable man must, 
of course, accept the Home Secretary’s statement ; but no 
sensible person can fail to notice the care with which it is 
framed. Inquiry made by competent doctors showed that 
these four men were in danger of their lives, were in fact 
all but insane. The previous complaint was that it was a 
strange coincidence, to say the least of it, that all four men 
should go mad simultaneously ; but the Home Secretary’s 
statement makes no reference to the duration of their 
suffering. On examination they were found to be as they 
now are: how long any one of them may have been in that 
state nobody, outside the prison authorities, knows. 





For the dynamitards we are not sorry. No punishment 
could equal their crimes and, had we been arbiters of 
their fate at the outset, they would have been hanged long 
ago But we protest that we are full of sympathy for 
other criminals, guilty of offences far less heinous than 
those committed by these men, who are still in penal 
servitude under conditions identical with those which 
surrounded Gallagher and Co, Dynamitards are not more 
liable than other men to lose their minds in penal servitude 
and, if four ‘lifers’ of one type are found to be in this state 
when they are rather unexpectedly released, one shudders 
to think of the possible condition of those who, because 
their cases are of no particular interest, have not been 
subjected to special examination. 


Tur Globe is right in expressing regret that Mr, Balfour 
should have fallen into the error of thinking that, the 
London Schoo! Board being undeniably extravagant beyond 
all reason, the remedy is in the hands of the ratepayers. 
The fact is that the burden of the schools lies mainly on 
the shoulders of the large ratepayers who, of course, will 
not send their children to these pauper schools, for such 
they are seen to be when you come to analyse their quality. 
The mass of the smaller ratepayers get their money, and 
more, back in the form of free education for their children, 
and the large ratepayers, knowing that they are sure to be 
outvoted on the mere question of expense by the folks who 
get the benefit of that expense, never vote except when a 
religious question or something of that kind is to the 
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fore. It follows that a statutory limit is the only remedy ; 
not until that is imposed shall we be relieved from the 
scandal of Board schoolmasters canvassing in the interests 
of candidates pledged to increase salaries far too large for 
men of the class earning them, Such a limit will doubt- 


less be included in the next Education Bill. 


Those ‘policemen of the press ’ who are always on the 


hunt for plagiarism must take note that, in the language of 


Mr. Whistler, ‘ Nature’s creeping up.’ As a plagiarist she is 
unblushing. Has not Mr, James Payn told us how, after 
he had taken the trouble to invent the volcanic disappear 
ance of an island as a means of disposing of the characters 
in one of his pleasing romances, Nature stepped in and 
adopted the plot, details and all, to her own purposes? Mr. 
Payn was twice a victim, as the sensational catastrophe of 
his first suecessful book, in which the hero is finally found, 
exceedingly dead, in a hollow tree, was also borrowed for 
use in real life. Not long after Mr. Kipling published his 
mining story, Lf Twenty-T'no, its leading feature was boldly 
adopted by Nature in the disastrous Park Slip Colliery 
explosion. ‘The model town of Saltaire was imagined by 
Disraeli in Sybil some years betore it came into actual 
existence. The latest addition to the catalogue which 
might be indefinitely extended is the case of the signalman 
whose devotion to the regulations of his box forced him to 
watch his child go to its death under the express, for a 
similar instance was imagined by one of the bards of the 


juvenile reciter. 


We confess that the autumnal correspondence of the 
newspapers, even when its topic is the eternal sex question, 
has its charms for us at all times; but its interest is 
heightened when the discussion is liable to lead to practical 
results. Of such a character is the correspondence on 
clerical poverty to which the Times gives prominence ; for, 
as a sequel to this correspondence, public attention simply 
must be attracted to the miserable poverty of many of the 
clergy and to a state of things even worse than that 
described in Scenes from Clerical Life. Into the debate 
Lord Grimthorpe has rushed, sicu/ suas est mos, trailing the 
Protestant red-herring behind him. And, be it written 


with joy, that mutton-fisted controversialist has been 
rapped smartly over the knuckles. He complained of the 
dignity of large print accorded to Decanus by the Tunes ; 
then he waxed rudely personal. His letter of complaint 
was printed in ‘minion,’ albeit, apart from typographical 
terminology, ‘bourgeois’ had suited his tone indifferent 
well. And in Friday’s paper Decanus, again in large print, 
corrected his facts and his manners with scornful and 
scholarly dignity. But Lord Grimthorpe is pachydermatous 
and will have difficulty in understanding how neatly he 


has been chastised. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Sofia: ‘An explanation of 
recent events, and at least a plausible one, has come to my 
ears. Prince Ferdinand was pressed a great deal, while in 
Russia, to restore the exiled officers. He gave no absolute 
promise, but said that, if popular sentiment were not too 
strongly against it, he would comply. Now popular 
sentiment has expressed itself with no uncertain sound, 
the Minister of War tendered his resignation and there 
was talk of a military pronunciamiento, menacing even 
the crown.’ 





Ovr French correspondent writes; ‘The space devoted 
by our papers to the visit of the Czar has lessened slightly 
during the past few days. This welcome lull in a discus- 
sion, embittering our lives by its monotony, cannot be 
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counted upon to last. By the time these lines are in print 
the Czar should have come to an agreement with the 
Government upon the programme of the /cles, and the 
arrangements made will be the subject of a further deluge 
of articles. 
effusions has been written and read, such of them as are 


If Nicholas I, 
has struggled through any considerable number of the 


It will be a merey when the last of these 
not preposterous being portentously dull, 


premiers-Parts devoted to his visit he must be wondering 
what has become of the boasted brilliancy of boulevard 


journalism, 


‘Tr is fated apparently that programmes of one sort or 
another shall occupy our attention just now. In the way 
of polities the matter of most interest for the moment is 
a battle of programmes that seems likely to continue 
throughout the recess. Moderate Republicans and Radicals 
are busy threshing out their differences with a view to 
clearing the ground for the electoral conflict which is now 
at no great distance from us, even if a Dissolution do not 
supervene to hasten its outbreak. ‘The Moderates, who 
would dearly like to style themselves Conservatives, but 
have not plucked up sufficient courage as yet to appropriate 
a term which in the days of their youthful indiscretion 
they hurled as a reproach at the reactionary party, the 
Moderates, | say, are taking their stand on the principles 
of 1789. ‘To go back to the Great Revolution for a political 
programme may seem rather a retrograde proceeding, but 
when you aspire to some such title as that of Revolutionary 
Conservative you must merit the appellation. — In any case 


the principles of 1780 as interpreted by their modern 


champions may be accepted without much demur. They 
prescribe the resolute combating of Collectivism. They 


involve financial reform, but on lines that need not set the 
capitalist quaking. ‘They favour decentralisation and old 
On le voit: ce n'est 
The Radicals object that this is a pro- 


age pensions for the working classes, 
pas la mer a boire. 
The Moderates 
reply that if this is so it merely proves that the Monarchists 


gramme any Monarchist would accept. 


are uncommonly sound Republicans—a convenient way 


out of the dilemma. 


‘Tie Radical programme is the outcome of two sets of 
considerations. In the first place the Radicals are con- 
vinced that the Third Republic is the worst contrived 
tepublic known to history. Any Monarchist is of the same 
opinion, Are some Republicans Monarchists? one is 
tempted to ask. But this is by the way, and seems a line 
of inquiry that might induce muddle-headedness, The 
Republic as it is being a wretched régime the Radicals would 
amend it. The revision of the Constitution is the first 
article of their faith. With a revised Constitution you can 
do anything, as the Abbé Sieyés taught so successfully a 
century ago another application of the principles of 1789. 
This belief is the basis of the second part of the Radical 
programme which includes the accomplishment of every- 
thing that is necessary for the welfare of the nation, or for 
the matter of that of humanity, if humanity knows a good 
thing when it sees it. The Moderates refuse to be 
seduced by this handsome offer. ‘They declare nothing to 
be easier than to promise miracles without entering into 
details as to how they are to be performed. And your 
Radical never enters into details. He is content with fine 
phrases and tall talk. In the meautime the Radicals con- 
tinue to promise, the Moderates to protest, and the public 
to take a rather lukewarm interest in both promises and 


protestations. 


‘Two sensational elections that have just taken place 
are mightily exercising the minds of our politicians. ‘That 
this should be the case is lamentable proof of the depth of 
inanity to which politics have sunk over here. Jugez-en 
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plutot! A M. Monestier, of whom we are hearing for the 
first time and of whom we are unlikely ever to hear again, 
has been returned to the Luxembourg. 
a day, every day since his election, have been devoted to 


A score of articles 


solving this problem of transcendent importance : to which 
party does he belong? From his electoral declaration it 
is quite clear that he does not know himself, and why any 
one should care to know is a mystery, especially as those 
who voted for him were content to remain in ignorance on 
the point. Yet the classification of this nondescript per- 
sonage is being debated with a vehemence of which only 
such adepts in the art of making mountains out of mole 
hills as Republican politicians are capable, ‘The trouble in 
connection with the second election results from the 
return of a Radical-Socialist in the place of a Radical- 
Progressist. You will wonder what is the difference 
between the two creatures. In reality there is none —to 
the naked eye. 
perpetual employment of the magnifying glass. 


The pother is again the outcome of our 


‘Our Ministers continue to be animated by the best 
intentions, and unfortunately they never tire of reminding 
us of the fact. 
delivered a greater number of insignificant speeches per 


Rarely have the members of a Cabinet 
head than those of the present Government. Day after 
day these indefatigable persons speed them into the 
remotest provinces for the purpose of perpetrating un- 
necessary eloquence, At the beginning of the week it was 
Some forty-eight hours later MM. 
M. Turre! 


found nothing to say of any consequence whatever, ‘The 


the turn of M. ‘Turrel. 
Darlan and Boucher were at work in company. 


Ministers of Justice and Cominerce seem to have felt that 
a repetition of this sort of thing might become tedious. 
One of them had primed himself in consequence with a 
communication of desperate importance. M. Boucher was 


able to announce that the authorised weight for parcel-post 


packages is to be raised to ten kilogrammes! As Jules 
Ferry sings, “Tout va bien! Tout va bien! Zim! Boum! 


Boum! Vive la Republique!’ 


IN THE CITY 

AST month, for the first time for over a year, the 
L, trade of the United Kingdom showed a falling off in 
both its branches as compared with the corresponding 
period of the preceding twelvemonth, — [Tt was not unnatural 
that after the long series of gains in imports and exports 
alike which began in July 1895 there should be some 
reaction. Much of the elasticity in the exports of the past 
year was due to the free purchases of almost every class of 
goods by the United States. 
demands for Bradford fabrics tended to swell the statistics 


In particular the American 


of our outward trade, and the Yorkshire town, where 
industrial fortunes are at times amassed more rapidly than 
in any district in the country, had one of its fitful bursts of 
Whether it be that the American 
importers over-estimated the requirements of consumers 


splendid prosperity. 


and so were left with large stocks on hand, or that trans- 
Atlantic fashion has wavered in its devotion to fabrics of 
this class, the decline in the demand for them has 
made a material impression on the statistics of our 
exports in the last month or two. While our 
shipments of metal work, hardware and machinery have 
kept well up to last year’s high standard, and the sales of 
cotton goods to foreign customers have risen greatly in 
volume and value, the shrinkage in woollens and worsteds 
has been sufficient to cause a decrease in the total value of 
our exports in August as compared with last year. This 
department of trade is notoriously subject to extreme 
fluctuations, and we may be thankful the falling off is no 
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worse ; while the maintenance of nearly every other 
important class of exports at or about the 1895 level is 
distinctly satisfactory. 
furnishing the materials for railway construction and 


The degree to which we are 


equipment in every Colony and State where extensions are 
going on freely is « source of comfort, and the extent to 
which we are holding our own in the matter of telegraph 
stores and mining machinery indicates that British goods 
still follow British capital, and in their turn serve to 
develop the resources which make that capital remunera- 
tive. On the import side of the Board of Trade Returns 
the only point calling for much notice is the big decrease 
in the arrivals of wheat, the falling off in supplies from 
India, Russia and Argentina being especially noticeable. 
We shall not venture on an unprofitable discussion as to 
the possible bearing of this on the everlasting questions of 
currency and exchange. 

By a curious coincidence two of the three Scottish rail- 
ways that have issued their reports, show the unusual 
feature that the gross earnings were over-estimated in the 
weekly traflic returns. These returns are known to be 
merely approximate, for though the passenger takings from 
week to week are readily ascertained, goods tralflic is not 
paid for over the counter and so the receipts for each week 
have to be made up mainly from way-bills. Some of the 
lines follow the practice, or did until recently, of making 


up the returns so as to include the passenger receipts of 


the week in question and the goods earnings of the week 
before, the inconvenience of this statistical over-lapping 
being thought to be compensated by the greater accuracy 
obtained. ‘The weekly returns being thus admittedly a 
dubious guide, railway accountants are usually prone to 
make the figures in them err on the side of prudence, an 1 so 
half-yearly accounts in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
show a greater increase, or a lesser decrease, in gross receipts 
than the weekly returns foreshadowed. When the Glasgow 
and South Western report, last week, displayed a c mmtrary 
result, great was the surprise. Oddly enough the Cale 
donian has been found in the same exceptional case, the 
gain in gross receipts being materially less than that indi- 
cated by the tratlic returns. This and an appreciable 
growth in the ratio of working expenditure account for 
the disappointing nature of the dividend, which fell well 
below expectation, ‘The Caledonian report forecasts a con- 
tinuance of capital expenditure on a lavish scale, but it 
brings the promise of a return on much of the money 
recently spent in a list of new lines opened within the last 
few weeks, or on the eve of being opened for traffic of all 
descriptions. The report of the little Great North of 
Scotland Railway presents no feature, but shows how, 
under judicious management, a good dividend may be 
earned on a comparatively small turnover, The North 
British dividend of 1 per cent. on the deferred stock, with 
£5000 forward, was accepted favourably by the market, 
though it fell short of the anticipations of a few weeks 
ago. ‘The gross increase shown in the weekly traffic 
returns was £96,619, and on the accepted methods of 
forecasting railway dividends, nothing better than the 
announcement made on Thursday could be expected. 
Nothing was paid on the Deferred this time last year, and 
the forward balance then was £4000. 

No small sensation was caused when the directors of the 
Bank of England raised their minimum rate of discount 
to 24 per cent. The 2 per cent. rate had ruled since 
February 22nd, 1804, or over two and a half years, an 
occurrence without precedent in financial annals. The 
change was prompted by the continuous demand for 
eagles and bar gold from the United States, a demand 
which was no way checked by raising the selling price 
The general impression is that 
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of American gold coin. 
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Even 


the advance in the Bank Rate was uncalled for. 
after a steady drain of gold for three weeks the 
Bank’s stock of the £40,575,000, 
and the reserve represents 50: per 
liabilities to the public. whatever standpoint 
it may be viewed the position of the Bank is so strong 
that no exceptional step need have been taken to fortify 
it. The duty of the directors is certainly to guard 
the central and only gold reserve of the country, but 


metal stands at 
cent. of the 


From 


in the present case there was no such urgency as to 
justify the introduction of such a bombshell into the 
London money and stock markets. After all a 2) per 
cent. rate is little more eflective as a check on gold ex- 
ports than a 2 per cent. minimum, and the alteration now 
made is no more popular than half-measures usually are. 
Discount rates were disorganised at once, and the stock 
markets became quite demoralised in an instant. It is 
no part of the Bank of England’s function to study the 
interest of speculators, but still the probable effect on a 
supersensitive market might be kept in sight without 
arousing protest. Consols and all high-class securities 
declined sharply on the rise in money rates, Home 
railways dropped points all round, the promising and 
well-founded recovery in Argentine railway stocks of the 
better class was nipped in the bud, and all the speculative 
markets were filled with dismay. 

The action of the Bank directors prevented South 
Africans from experiencing any benefit from the excellence 
of the August returns from the Rand. The total output 
has again outstripped the previous best, which was the 
203,873 ounces won in July this year. The production of 
August 1895 was remarkably near that figure, amounting 
to 203,573 ounces, but last month yielded 212,429 ounces, 
or 8556 more than July and 8856 ounces more than the 
corresponding month. Most of the leading mines con- 
tribute their fair quota to the increase. The Geldenhuis 
Deep crushing is a blot on the month’s record. The total 
produced was the biggest since the mine got to work, but 
to obtain less than £18,000 worth of gold over £22,000 
had to be expended. Thus far the problem of profitably 
working the deep levels is far from solution. 

Before the Bank Rate sensation the American market 
had quite a healthy appearance. Much of this was due to 
the cxcellent impression created by the annual statement 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. The road 
increased its gross earnings in the year ended June 30th 
by 35,346,000, and of this virtually half, or $2,71 1,000, 
was saved as new net revenue. The low rate at which the 
new business was earned brought down the ratio of work- 
ing costs very materially, and it is many years since the 
Milwaukee was operated at a cost of a fraction over 60 per 
cent. of the gross receipts. During the year dividends of 
3 per cent. were paid on the common stock, and deducting 
those a surplus of $2,173,260 or well over 4 per cent. on 
the common stock remains. Prior and up to 1883 the 
road paid 7 per cent., but there is no expectation that such 
handsome dividends will again be distributed, though the 
company has demonstrated its ability to earn them. 
Satisfactory features in the report are the decrease in the 
funded debt, the absence of any extensions of the already 
large system, which embraces some 5700 miles of branches 
to a main line of about 420 miles. The average rates 
of freight and passengers show a fractional decline on 
those of the preceding year, which makes all the more 
remarkable the economy with which the large volume of 
new traflic has been worked. 


The report more than con- 
firmed the views of the most sanguine concerning the 
position and prospects of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St, 
Paul, but of course much of the gain in the price of the 
stock was wiped out when the Bank Rate was raised, 
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THE INQUIRY INTO SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM 


FENHE Parliamentary Inquiry into the working and 

administration of South Kensington Museum, which 
has been promised by the Government as a result of the 
debate on the Estimates, will be opened at the beginning 
of the year 1897. As nothing has yet been decided either 
in respect to the scope of the Inquiry, or the composition 
of the Committee which is to conduct it, we set forth, 
together with the views of the more moderate critics of 
the Museura and its methods, a number of considerations 
which, if the inquiry is to be effective, should occupy the 
careful attention of the Committee. 

It may be remembered that the feature of the debate, 
apart from the strength of the attack upon the proposed 
reduction of the vote—which took the Government mani- 
festly by surprise—was the severe condemnation of the 
circulating department by Mr. Hanbury himself, and the 
hardly less sweeping censure of the purchasing department 
by Sir John Gorst. Mr. Hanbury teld the House that he 
had reduced the vote as he felt that it was a‘ weak spot’ in 
the Estimates; moreover, it was doubtless considered a safe 
reduction on the familiar, though mistaken, ground that 
‘South Kensington has no friends.’ Its object, Mr. Hanbury 
declared, was less the economy of public money than the 
direct punishment of the Circulation Department for its sins 
of omission and commission. ‘This was a Circulation Vote, 
he said, and until he could get some promise from South 
Kensington Museum that the provinces should no longer be 
deprived of the advantages to which they were entitled — 
until that system was swept away—he thought it right to 
make a reduction in the vote. In other words, Mr. Han- 
bury’s policy, as he showed, was to terrify the department 
into doing its duty. The Circulation Department has thus 
been officially branded with the incompetence which writers 
in this and other journals have so often charged against it ; 
while the purchasing department is deeply involved in the 
censure on the ground of waste. 

It would, however, in our opinion, be a mistake for the 
Parliamentary Committee to confine its attention to the 
two sections of the Muscum alluded to, for the offences 
alleged against them are characteristic rather of the system 
prevailing in the institution as a whole, than of the delin- 
quencies of the sections and their managers. On the other 
hand, it is strongly desirable that the Committee should 
not go beyond the limits of the Museum itself; for although 
the temptation of examining into the schools and the crowd 
of abuses attributed to them by well-informed and experi- 
enced critics all over the country, is an attractive one, the 
inquiry would widen out beyond the limits of what is 
practicable in the circumstances, and would encroach vpcn 
a subject which might with much more propriety be dealt 
with by a subsequent Royal Commission. 

The main questions to which the Committee may most 
profitably devote its energies are the following : 

(1) The separation of the Art Division from the Science 
Division, by which it is overlaid and crippled. 

(2) The freeing of the Art Museum and all its branches 
from the control and domination of military officers, 

(5) The re-adjustment of the relative powers and dignity 
of the various officials throughout the Museum ; and of the 
details of administration. 

(4) The revision of the regulations governing the 
admission of candidates for assistant-keeperships, and the 
‘shifting’ of junior officials from one department to 
another, whereby the acquisition of special knowledge 
and special usefulness is rendered difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

(5) The vesting of the duty of purchasing objects for 
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the Museum in the Director alone, on whom, irrespective of special requirements, gatherings of objects brought 


of unofficial advisers, the whole responsibility should lie, 
while he should be relieved from all interference from less 
expert, though nominally superior officials, 

(6) Close examination into the system prevailing in the 
Art Library, and into the advisability of relieving it from 
interference in its work and administration by ignorant 
officials. 

(7) The cireumstances of the acquisition of known 
forgeries in the National Collection ; the responsibility for 
the same; and the best course to pursue in respect to 
them. 

(8) The question of economy in the details of adminis- 
tration, as well as the question of waste in the direction 
of the issue of comparatively useless but expensive blue- 
books. papers and badly compiled handbooks. 

(9) The whole scheme of circulation, both of books and 
objects, throughout the country; and particularly the 
retention of fine and unique objects in the Museum, and 
the circulation of facsimiles in their stead for educational 
purposes. 

Inasmuch as South Kensington is to be placed upon its 
trial, it is well that that trial should be thorough and 
conclusive. For the securing of this object it is necessary 
that the Committee should be carefully selected, and that 
members should be appointed to it who are familiar with 
the working of the department, and who, above all, are 
practised in dealing with the arts of official fence. This 
capacity we know to be of the highest importance. For 
our own part, we should be glad to know that, in order to 
secure these two objects, the Committee is to include Mr. 
Acland, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. John Burns, and Mr. Carson 
gentlemen who would be competent to deal with and 
extract facts as they are, and who would not be put off in 
their examination. The charges of jobbery—openly re- 
ferred to in the House of Commons—may safely be left to 
ordinary inquiry to reveal, if they are true. 

The probable line of defence will be, so far as the Cir- 
culation Department is concerned, that the directors of the 
museums in the great centres of Industrial Art are, as a 
matter of fact, consulted as to what objects are required 
for their periodical exhibitions, and that they are well 
content with the manner in which South Kensingten has 
responded to their demands, It is true that the invitation in 
question has been issued since (November 1894) a series of 
letters which appeared in the 7'%mes in the autumn of that 
year initiated this step as an advance upon the system, or no- 
system, then in vogue. But the duty of South Kensington 
is not to depend solely upon the demands of local ofticials, 
who only too often seek to obtain a showy collection of 
objects which may be popular with ‘ the man in the street ’ 
and the upper class of townspeople, while they ignore, ad- 
visedly or otherwise, the immediate and pressing needs of the 
craftsmen of the district. In other words,‘ attractive ’ objects 
are demanded for the amusement of the general visitor, 
notwithstanding that the purpose of South Kensington is 
admitted to be the educational improvement of the art- 
manufacturers and art-workers. As Sir John Gorst put it: 
‘The object of the South Kensington Museum is to promote 
education that is its beginning and its end.’ It is there- 
fore the duty of South Kensington, when it finds museum 
directors and sectional committees losing sight of this all- 
important point, to exercise a close supervision over the 
collections sent out, to check off the propriety of local 
demands, and to insist upon sending what is most needful 
for each individual centre. But, for this purpose, South 
Kensington should itself be intimately acquainted with the 
manufacturers of all our leading towns, and with the needs 
of the designers and craftsmen; and it should act upon 
that knowledge instead of issuing from its oftices, ignorant 


together with the end and aim of proving itself com- 
plaisant. Walsall should have its examples of saddlery, 
Birmingham of metal-work, Nottingham of lace, Kidder- 
minster of carpets; and English watercolours and 
Japanese lacquer-work should not henceforth form the 
main features of such circulation-collections. No doubt, 
by the energetic whipping-up of chairmen and directors of 
these local affiliated museums, now alleged to be proceeding, 
South Kensington will be able to produce to the Committee 
a sheaf of testimonials to its amiability ; but such can 
hardly be accepted as evidence of proper work well done. 
It is freely stated that the witnesses for the defence 
will rely in great measure upon that system of official 
‘fence’ which is not altogether unknown in public in- 
quiries, and which, if successful, may defeat while appear- 
ing to acquiesce in the objects of the Committee. We do 
not exactly associate ourselves with these charges of deli 
berate evasion or improper fishing for support; but we are 
conscious that when the Inquiry is opened vigilance wil! 
be required to meet specious explanations and to develop 
half-truths, so that, while reform may be introduced into 
South Kensington, specific charges may be fairly inquired 


into —established beyond doubt or finally swept away. 


Posrscript.—The mere promise of the Inquiry has 
awakened South Kensington to a salutary sense of its 
shortcoming, and galvanised it into sudden action. We 
are glad to learn that the reform which we have numbered 
(+) has just been quietly adopted so far as the absurd 
‘shifting ’ is concerned, The members of the staff are 
now assigned to their special departments, and will no 
longer be interchangeable, so that some sort of expertise 
and espri-de-corps may in the future be looked for. We also 
learn that so strongly has the Duke of Devonshire felt about 
the department of circulation that the officer hitherto in 
charge has been superseded by Mr. W. W. Watts, one of 
the staff, of whose special knowledge of the art needs of 
the country, however, we have neither information nor 
proof. We only know that he is one of the Temporary 
Assistant Geologists of the Geological Survey. The qualifica- 
tion, according to South Kensington canons, is appropriate. 
This shutHing of places when the maintenance of the 
status quo is no longer possible is a good example of the 
system of ‘general post,’ which is always the last resource 
of the South Kensington administration. It is, however, 
characteristic of the way in which South Kensington is 
managed that, according to our information, the new 
appointment has been made without consultation with Sir 
John Gorst, its chief and representative in the House of 
Commons! The pleasing and amusing note, however, is 
that these changes are being made in a hurry with a view 
to cutting the ground from under the feet of the attacking 
party, so that some of the main charges may be disposed 
of before the Committee meets—perhaps even in the hope 
of stopping inquiry in certain directions. Lastly, we hear 
that the Royal cloak has been thrown around the National 
Art Training School, which is henceforth to be known as 
the ‘ Royal College of Art.’ The Royal invocation and the 
response constitute a well-deserved compliment to its 
Principal, Mr. Sparkes; but it was to be wished that the 
consecration should have followed rather than preceded an 
inquiry into a system which is as badly in want of re- 
organisation as any other. Whether or not it is true that 
the honour has been obtained by an intrigue with a view 
to maintaining what the Education Bill designed to sweep 
away, does not for the present concern us. One thing, at 
least, is certain ; the Schools, whether Royal or only Na- 
tional, are marked out for a stringent examination which 
no amount of manceuvring must be allowed to defeat 
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‘THE GLOOM OF EARTHQUAKE’ 


T is frequently asserted, with some truth, that the 
British climate, in spite of Charles II.’s testimonial, 
has not much cause to be proud of itself. At any rate, it 
is one of the few things of which our sturdy patriotism has 
never particularly boasted. All the same, it has some 
merits, and the news of the recent seismic catastrophes 
in Iceland and elsewhere may remind us that amongst these 
merits must be counted its almost complete immunity from 
earthquakes. It is true that now and then we have, even 
in this favoured island, a slight reminder, by other channels 
than those of Reuter, that such things exist. The Perth- 
shire district of Comrie is rather noted for the frequency of 
its earth-tremors, and twelve years ago Essex endured a 
commotion which might pass as a quite respectable earth- 
quake. Residents in certain seaside parishes of that 
county still hear rumbling noises in the ground below 
their cellars, which are attributed to the slowly subsiding 
forces that led to that unusual event. The dreadful earth- 
quake of Lisbon, too, was distinctly felt on our shores. But 
on the whole our country is one of the freest in the world 
from what Shelley calls ‘the gloom of earthquake.’ It has 
never been our lot, as is that of Iceland just now, to 
deplore the sudden downfall of two churches and most of 
the farm-buildings in five populous districts. None the less 
we can sympathise with the suffering farmers, whose loss 
is lightened by the absence of human victims. If there 
is any truth in the story which comes from Valparaiso, 
much more damage has been done by the earthquake 
which has destroyed our old friend Juan Fernandez, dear, 
not to the schoolboy alone, as the home of Alexander 
Selkirk and the place which gave Defoe the hint for that 
imperishable island of Robinson Crusoe. Happily there 
is as yet no absolute reason to despair of the safety of 
Juan Fernandez and the few scores of sealers who now 
replace its erstwhile convict population. The 
foundation of the story is the statement of the crew of a 
‘tramp’ steamer that they saw flames of fire bursting from 
the sea in the direction of Juan Fernandez. There is an 
extinct volcano on the island, and it may have broken out 
again without doing any irremediable damage. There is 
also a light-house ; and what we know of the habits of the 
‘shell-back’ make it not entirely impossible that the crew 
of the ‘tramp’ in question had been celebrating their 
skipper’s birthday to such good effect that they mistook 
the harmless necessary effulgence of the light-house for 
the flames that would accompany the volcanic submergence 
of the whole island and its inhabitants. 

Whatever the case may be with Selkirk’s island, the 
earthquake in Iceland is an indisputable fact. It is not 
much of a novelty for that chilly island, which has been 
well accustomed to similar cataclysms since the days of 
Burnt Njal, and reckons the greatest lava-streams on 
record among its modern phenomena. Everybody, even 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, knows that volcanoes and _ earth- 
quakes are very closely allied, and where the one is there 
will the other be also. The neighbourhood of Hecla, 
Etna or Vesuvius is always prolific in earthquakes, as is 
that volcanic ‘belt of fire’ which girdles the South Sea. 
All along the Pacific sea-board of America, indeed, ‘ earth- 
quake weather’ is as familiar as a Scotch mist or a London 
fog to us. 
almanac in which he introduced a set of seismic predictions , 
varying from ‘ severe shocks’ in December to ‘mild and 
balmy earthquakes’ in the dog-days. A native may 
thus learn to jest at earthquakes, even as Lamb knew 
a man hardened enough to speak disrespectfully of 
the Equator. But to a visitor from a less emotional 
country, it is a rather terrifying experience which first 


whole 


Mark Twain once issued a San Francisco 
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disturbs his belief in ferra,firma. Our sense of the essen- 
tial solidity of the earth, opposed as it is to all the 
teachings of geology, is yet in these temperate latitudes 
so deeply rooted as to pass among us for a law of Nature. 
When we feel the earth begin to toss beneath us like the 
Calais steamer in a sea-way, and see the everlasting rocks 
staggering like drunken men, the usual sensation pro- 
duced is one of a complete disordering of the course of 
Nature, of unreality and nightmare. If the earthquake 
be a really serious one, such as has just wrought so much 
havoe in Iceland, and to the horror of the inanimate 
earth’s sudden quivering into life be added the shock of 
falling houses and the screams of men and women 
escaping to the fields for bare life, we begin to understand 
why all races and religions have from time immemorial 
heard the voice of their gods most audible in the roar 
and mutter of the earthquake. The earliest example on 
record, according to Milton, was that which marked the 
fatal satisfaction of l.ve’s curiosity, when 
earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan. 


Another historic instance is the convulsion which swallowed 
up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram : some of the old illustrated 
Bibles, with a too vivid representation of this incident, 
have made many a child timorous about venturing into 
grassy fields which might so easily also become death-traps 
for a small conscience: stricken culprit. Another case was 
that of the gulf opened by divine anger in the Roman 
Forum, and only to be closed by the voluntary sacrifice of 
the noblest of Roman youths: about which we may suspect 
that the Pontiff knew more than meets the eye. In short, 
the two natural phenomena that made the deepest impres 
sion on the ancient mind were an eclipse of the sun and 
an earthquake. And Shelley acutely chose, as his supreme 
exainple of the earth’s awe, the moment when 
Some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse. 


In Japan, South America, and other regions specially 
subject to earthquakes, this terror has pretty well worn 
off. If familiarity has not exactly bred contempt, it has 
at least taught the natives to build their houses so lightly 
that they endure a shock which would have flung a pyra- 
mid in ruins, as the bending reed survives the blast that 
uproots the oak. The worst destruction is caused by an 
earthquake in a land that is not used to it, as those who 
That was a 
mild affair, however, to the great earthquake of Lisbon in 
1755, perhaps the most destructive on record. That 
mighty shock was felt over an area four times the size of 
Europe. 


remember the Riviera earthquake are aware. 


In Lisbon itself some fifty thousand persons 
perished in less than five minutes, and the effect pro- 
duced in the mind of Europe was so great that, four 
years later, Voltaire’s optimist found the great earthquake 
the chief obstacle to his contention that this is the best 
of all possible worlds. To parallel it we have to look to 
the earthquake that destroyed three-fourths of Port Royal 
in 1092; to that which engulfed the city of Caracas, with 
its beautiful churches and ten thousand human beings, in 
less than half a minute ; or to the devastating convulsion 
which followed the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, and 
played such havoe with the islands around Java. We 
know enough about earthquakes and their causes now to 
be able to smile at the temper which caused the Inquisi- 
tion, in 1755, to recommend a good auto-da-fé as a sure 
protection against further attacks. Yet we have no more 
effectual safeguard to offer, and still in our West Indian 
possessions church-goers hear that ominous addition to the 
Litany : ‘ From earthquake, hurricane and sudden tempest, 
Good Lord, deliver us !’ 
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Even in the midst of an earthquake the man of science 
has succeeded in keeping his head. The same inquiring 
spirit which enables him (/este Wordsworth) to botanise 
upon his mother’s grave allows him to examine seismic 
phenomena with a quiet mind, It is not yet fifty years, 
however, since Mr. Mallet’s classical work on the Calabrian 
earthquakes gave the final death-blow to the old hap- 
hazard beliefs that an earthquake was a manifestation of 
Divine will, or a way the earth had of scratching the 
human fleas off her back now and then. The fact is that 
earthquakes are continually going on all round us, and 
observers are always at work recording them. Only, as a 
rule, they are imperceptible to all but the most delicate 
scientific instruments. Earth-tremors, as they are called, 
of more or less strength are constantly running through 
the most solid ground. They are very much akin 
to the vibrations which a passing train creates in 
a railway-bridge, or to the tremors that are noticeable 
in the deck and sides of a hotly-driven steamboat. Nor 
is their origin very dissimilar from these. The solid crust 
on which we live covers an interior globe which is only 
not molten because of the immense pressure which 
modifies the effects of immense heat. ‘Thus at a very few 
miles below the surface the rocks are in a condition of 
tremendous strain. Whenever they yield a little and re- 
arrange themselves, the consequent shock is transmitted 
in all directions, finally coming to the surface, where we 
note it as a tiny earth-tremor or a destructive earthquake, 
according to its magnitude. Obviously such a natural 
force must always be beyond our control, until we become 
as powerful engineers as the hypothetical canal-makers of 
Mars. A Yankee genius once proposed to drown out all 
the voleanoes by letting in the sea upon them, but that 
plan would only intensify the vigour of earthquakes, which 
are frequently caused by the percolation of water down to 
the fiery regions which lie several miles below the surface 
The high-pressure steam then produced escapes along the 
line of least resistance, and the dwellers at the surface 
witness an eruption or an earthquake. Thus it may be 
said that Iceland has just suffered from one of the 
periodical explosions of the earth’s kitchen boiler, in 
regard to which dwellers in all volcanic districts occupy 
the very unenviable position of sitting upon the safety- 
valve. 


THE GROWTH OF INSANITY IN SCOTLAND 
|< VERY year now about the time that the leaf begins to 

4 fall the world is startled, or ought to be, by the 
announcement that Scotland is steadily going daft. To 
be daft according to the famous definition of Peter Peebles 
is to be just Fifish, wowf, a wee bit by the East Nook or 
sae; not clean skivie, but 

Scotsmen are inclined to deny the fact that every 
year there is a larger number of them wowf than the 
year before, but statistics are against them. Up till 
quite recently every village in Scotland had one or two 
fools, witless creatures, who sometimes pretended to be 
greater fools than they were. They constituted to a certain 
extent the stock amusement of the neighbourhood They 
were generally harmless and not entirely useless. ‘I’o place 
them in confinement seemed as unwarranted as it was 
cruel, But in our present advanced state of civilisation 
these daft creatures are ranked among the insane and go 
to swell the number of lunatics in Scotland. ‘Ihis is one 
of the excuses Scotsmen make in palliation of the yearly 
growth of lunacy in the country. But the excuse of course 
will not hold water. Because Scotsmen choose to call this 
or that man daft when he is notoriously of such weak 
intellect that in any other country he would be ranked 
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among the insane, is the word ‘daft’ sufficient to keep 
him on the right side of the lunacy line? The matter, of 
course, is of prime importance to Scotsmen. If all 
the daft Scots are to be registered among the insane, 
it is obvious that the term ‘north of the Tweed’ 
will, in the minds of flippant, if sane, Southerners 
be soon esteemed synonymous with Bedlam. Once the 
position is established that because a Scot is daft he 
is not necessarily sane, and you undermine the sanity 
of the country, Year by year more Scots are added to 
the black lists,:and it is a mere matter of calculation 
how soon the entire country will, in its own expressive 
vocabulary, be ‘red wud,’ which means stark, staring mad. 
Of course it is only daft Scots who remain in their native 
land. That is a point which must not be forgotten. It 
is just possible that if all the Scots who are born north 
of the Tweed remained there the number of the insane 
might not be proportionately so large. Wherever you go 
you find the hardy Scot, flourishing, though tearfully 
reminiscent of his native land. Of course if he stayed at 
home you would see less of him, which would be nothing 
short of a national calamity, not only for Scotland but 
for the Empire. Two facts then stare you in face. The 
first is that every year more and more capable Scots leave 
their beautiful and beloved country; the second is that 
year by year more and more Scots in Scotland are pro- 
nounced to be mentally incapable of looking after them- 
selves. 

Evidences are not wanting at the present moment of a 
general condition of mental weakness in the ‘Land o’ 
Cakes.’ There is the Kailyard school of fiction, for ex- 
ample, which could not possibly flourish to the extent it 
does if the mental calibre of the nation were what it was 
in the days of Burns and Scott. Another lamentable 
indication of the state of the country is found in the fact 
that the influence of these two great men is on the wane. 
The centenary celebrations of the death of Burns evoked 
not one-tenth of the enthusiasm that was expected. The 
truth is that Scotland has ceased to read burns, being 
much more fascinated by the sickly syrup of pathos and 
preaching which is the peculiar distinction of the great 
kailyard worthies. Scott is pronounced too long-winded 
and as failing in a direct appeal to the emotions. Alas for 
Caledonia! When she begins to cackle about her emotions 
something must be very far wrong with her, indeed. Of 
course if any one but a Scotsman were to say this of Scott 
there would be the very devil to pay. Scotsmen cannot 
do less than swear by the men whom all the world admires; 
but for choice give them the Reverend Messrs. Crockett 
and Watson. There are some notable Scotsmen famous 
for their wit and intellectual brilliancy who find Messrs. 
Crockett and Watson quite to their mind, and combine 
their admiration for them with a genuine love for 
Burns and Scott. But it is impossible to deduce any- 
thing from such exceptional creatures. Eccentricity is 
the privilege of genius; and as Byron presumed to place 
Rogers above Shelley as a poet, so a less distinguished 
critic may be pardoned if he confesses to an exaggerated 
opinion of the priests of the kailyard. This, however, is 
only touching the fringe of the question. If mental 
decrepitude is increasing in Scotland there must be some 
outstanding cause of it. If one were to regard it as the 
defect of a quality then one should at once see at least 
a close relation between the present lamentable condition 
of things and the accumulated passion of the Scot for 
metaphysics. There can be no doubt that too much 
metaphysics reduces the metaphysician to a state of mind 
in which it is very difficult to distinguish what is from what 
is not. This, of course, may lead to endless complications 


of a very serious character, ending finally in that condition 
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so admirably summarised by Peter Peebles as ‘daft.’ But 
it is to be feared that metaphysics is not the sole cause. 
There would be something almost sublime in the spectacle 
of an acute and puissant nation reduced to imbecility by 
its passion for a science the sphere of which transcends 
both space and time, being in a sense spiritual. Spiritual ! 
There is a power of meaning in the word, and by virtue 
of the association of ideas, if not of facts, you come at once 
to the combination, which seems most natural, of metaphysics 
and whisky. Misled by his too ardent temperament the 
Scot takes seriously the poetical licence of Burns and 
believes implicitly that whisky will give him more 
Than either School or College, 
It kindles wit, it waukens lear, 
It pangs us fou o’ Knowledge. 

The result is what one would naturally expect, knowing 
the traditional thirst for knowledge which rages in the 
throat of every true Scot. 
acquiring knowledge, if the liquor is not distasteful to 
you, cannot be denied. It used to be said, and quoted 
in the copybooks, that there is no royal road to learning. 
A taste for metaphysics and strong waters has shown the 
Scot the fallacy of that ancient saw. It is a royal road, 
however, that cannot be recommended indiscriminately. 
The head must be more than ordinarily strong if a pair 
feet are to carry you along it without 
It may be true, as Dr. Johnson said, that no 


of ordinary 
disaster. 
man is perfectly happy except when he is drunk, but 
there is a great difference between being perfectly 
happy and being able to carry on a metaphysical dis- 
cussion with perfect lucidity of thought and expression. 
Of course it may be possible that Scotsmen talk meta- 
physics when they are drunk as other men talk non- 
But it must be a terrible strain on the mind, 
though the strain may not be felt at the time. That 
metaphysics is the more harmful of the two, of course, 
goes without saying, because it cannot be said to ‘ pang’ 
you ‘fou’ o’ knowledge,’ and will of itself reduce you to 


sense, 


something like ‘a green thought in a green shade ’ unless 
you pay special attention to your appetite. Oa the other 
hand, it is possible that there has been less metaphysics 
talked among Scotsmen of late years than the outside 
world imagines, in which case either Scotsmen are a 
dwindling race or whisky is growing stronger. 


BRET HARTE AS A POET 


\ \7 E are to have, they say, a new volume of poems 

from Bret Harte. The news, in itself, is good. 
It is long since Bret Harte presented us with anything of 
the sort. If we are not mistaken, it is just a decade since 
the authorised edition of his ‘Complete Poetical Works’ 
was issued in England. Since then, we fancy, his public 
appearances as a verse-writer have been few. He has given 
us plenty of prose fiction, but next to no verse. What is 
he going to give usnow? Something in the old veins, or 
has he discovered new ones? There is a measure of risk 
in this resumption of the lyre ‘after long years.’ When 
we turn over the pages of the aforesaid ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
it is astonishing how ancient they all seem. Bret Harte 
is still a few years from the sixties, and yet the great bulk 
of his rhythmic product is already classical. For twenty 
years or more it has been familiar to the reading public, 
and has entered, so to speak, into the intellectual life of 
the English-speaking world. 

And yet, as a poet pur et simple, Bret Harte does not 
rank high. He is not mentioned by any one in the 
same breath with Longfellow or Whittier ; many people, 
probably, would place him lower than James Russell Lowell. 
And why? Partly because the popular conception of 


That it is a pleasant way of 
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poetry is inadequate, and partly because Bret Harte is 
least successful where he is most conventional in method. 
Such pieces as ‘The Mountain Heart’s-Ease,’ ‘ Dickens in 
Camp,’ ‘The Two Ships,’ and so forth are manifestly 
intended to be poetic, and, just as certainly, miss the poetic 
note. When Bret Harte has laid himself out to be most im- 
pressive in the way of sentiment, he has been least fortunate 
in his achievement. ‘lo the mountain heart’s-ease he 
Says : 
The miner pauses in his rugged labour, 
\nd, leaning on his spade, 
Laughingly calls upon his comrade-neighbour 
To see thy charms displayed ; 
sut in his eyes a mist unwonted rises, 
\nd for a moment clear 
Some sweet home face his foolish thought surprises 
And passes in a tear, 


But that is merely the rhetoric of the obvious and the 
namby-pamby. It does not create the effect of fresh and 


Where 
Bret Harte proved himself a genuine poet was, of course, in 


real pathos. It is simply meritorious jingle. 


such dialect pieces as ‘Jim’ and ‘In a Tunnel ’—pieces in 
which he illustrates the essential humanity that lies at the 
heart of even the roughest men. 
since been overdone ; ‘all can raise the flower now, for all 
have got the seed.’ But it was Bret Harte who scattered 
the seed abroad. He showed once more that poetry can 
exist outside of the time-honoured literary vocabulary— 
that it can be expressed in the rudest and most inelegant 
speech ; that it does not depend for its success or living 


The thing, to be sure, has 


qualities upon what is usually understood by ‘ poetic 
diction.’ 

The question is, will Bret Harte give us, in his forth- 
coming volume, anything more in the genre of ‘Jim’ and 
his companions, or will he return to the manner of ‘The 
Mountain Heart’s-Ease’? Verse of the latter kind we can 
do very well without; of the former, Bret Harte’s imitators 
have perhaps bestowed on us enough. There remains, 
then, the department of the broadly humourous, in which, 
in the old days, Bret Harte scored, on the whole, the 
greatest of his triumphs. In this sphere he has to dread 
not so much his disciples as himself. How is he going to 
equal, much less to surpass, such ‘joys for ever’ as the 
‘Plain’ and ‘Farther’ ‘Language of Trathful James,’ 
‘The Society upon the Stanislaus,” and ‘A White-Pine 
Ballad ?’—which last has always seemed to us a little 
underrated: 

‘Milton Perkins,’ said the Siren, ‘ not thy wealth do [ admire, 
But the intellect that flashes from those eyes of opal fire ; 

\nd methinks the name thou bearest surely cannot be misplaced, 


And,embrace me, Mister Perkins!’ Milton Perkins her embraced. 


Not very easy would it be for Bret Harte to equal even 
‘Her Letter’ and Truthful James’s Answer to it, ‘To the 
Pliocene Skull,’ and ‘The Aged Stranger,’ which have long 
taken a definite place in the world’s treasury of lighter 
verse. (ood parody is now tolerably common, but it would 
take a good deal to beat ‘ The Willows,’ ‘The Lost Tails of 
Miletus,’ and the ‘Songs without Sense.’ 

On the whole, if it should turn out that Bret Harte in 
his new volume has elected to work again in the familiar 
quarrics, it will be pleasant if we find the humourous 
pieces in the majority. Literary aftermaths are not always 
fruitful, but Bret Harte’s sense of fun must still be strong 
within him. Residence in England may possibly even 
have sharpened instead of blunting it. 1f Bret Harte has 
for some time been out of touch with the developments of 
American character, he may have discovered new and 
congenial material in the people among whom his lot has 
Jately been cast. He has portrayed for us in his verse the 
Heathen Chinee and the least civilised type of Western 
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American; what if he should have taken it into his head 
to do somewhat the same for the composite Briton of to- 
day ? There is plenty to satirise in the Great Britain of 
this century-end. Sometimes poets retain to the last 
their imaginative youthfulness, and are never tired of 
singing the same song—-with variations. Dret Harte, on 
the other hand, may have ‘ put away childish things ’ and 
be prepared to deal with contemporary topics in contem- 
porary fashion. Ile may have left the ‘Jim,’ and ‘ Moun- 
tain Heart’s-ase, and ‘ Trathful James’ period far behind 
him and begun anew. If he has, we shall learn the fact 
in due time. Meanwhile, whatever he may have in store 
for us he may depend upon our gratitude for the good 
things of the past. If not a poet of the first or even of 
the second class—and he would probably be the last to 
lay claim to either distinction—he has displayed the 
possession of the poetical spirit and instinct, while as a 
humourist using the medium of verse he stands and will 
always stand among the best. 


HORSES AND THEIR PEDIGREES 


\" an evening party a very graceful girl was pointed 
4 out to Landseer. He watched her for some 
moments and then said, ‘I think it must be her skeleton.’ 
Something of the same sort might be said, and more 
appropriately, of a well-bred horse. Indeed, the Egyptians, 
with whom the horse was a novelty at its first introduction 

a novelty for which they had no name—applied to it 
the same hieroglyph which they used to signify ‘ grace.’ 
The first horses depicted on monuments are of a period 
which cannot be reckoned much later than be. 1600, and 
what is of even more interest, they are evidently Arabic 
and probably came from Arabia. The question has been 
started by several recent writers who ask if the horse is 
indigenous to that great peninsula. If we proposed to 
discuss the subject in full we should have to define the 
term ‘indigenous’ but until we know more about the 


geology of Arabia such a discussion is a mere waste of 


time. Fossil horses have been found in England and most 
other European countries, as well as in North and South 
America. Do such remains exist in Arabia? Until we 
General ‘Tweedie 
points out very clearly that in Arabia the horse is 
absolutely dependant on man. 


know that we have nothing to go upon. 


Ile could not long exist 
without water and he looks to his master to draw for him. 
If the horse was indigenous to Arabia it must have been to 
a region not yet discovered—a region where rivers are 
abundant and where fodder grows of itself. In our grassy 
England we can hardly conceive a place where not a blade 
is to be found growing wild and no rill whatever flows to 
the sea. The countless herds of wild horses such as are 
seen in America could not exist for a week, hardly for a 
day, in Arabia. The horse must have come therefore from 
some other country, and all indications point to Central 
Asia. The horse appears late, geologically speaking, and 
a regular succession of animals, all now extinct, led up te 
him. He does not appear to be descended from the 
graceful hipparion, but both go back, in Darwinian 
language, to a common ancestor which must have resembled 
atapir, But the horse differs both from the hipparion and 
the tapir in his skeleton. 

view the horse, including, of course, his cousins the ass 
and the zebra, differs from all living animals in walking on 
one toe, A tapir has been discovered in which all the 
toes except one on each foot are rudimentary and barely 
appear. In the horse the one toe only appears and the 
bones which, if sufficiently prolonged, would have borne the 
others leave off growing high up the leg, under the knee, 


and only show themselves in what the veterinary surgeon 


From the anatomist’s point of 
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describes as splints. The long central bone, supporting 
the one toe or hoof is, then, the distinctive mark of the 
whole race and it is to this and the various modifications 
to which it gives rise that we must ascribe, rather than to 
his shining coat, or his intelligent eye, or his easy move- 
ment, that beauty of which the perfection is to be seen in 
a mature but still young horse. 

If we inquire how we come to be possessed of this 
superb creature and how it is that England, first of all 
nations, has produced the modern thoroughbred, the 
answer is clear. Briefly it comes to this, that we have 
utilised our chances. The old English horse cannot have 
differed very much from what we see depicted on coins, 
on the Bayeux Tapestry and in illuminated manuscripts. 
He was heavy and hollow-backed, and was intended for 
Whether it was a knight in armour or a 
lady in her litter, or a heavy pack, strong bones and stout 
frames were necessary. The native breed was improved 
from the old Celtic stock, and we see the difference very 
sharply marked in such books as the Deposition of Richard 


carrying weight. 


I/., where the wild Irish tribes are swooping down from 
their fastnesses, riding large-headed, undersized ponies, 
while the horses of the English cavalry stand calmly await- 
ing theshock. Nevertheless, the scientific improvement of 
our breed of horses was confined to a few places: chiefly 
to those abbeys where unlimited open spaces allowed for 
careful training and for judging of the speed and merit of 
one breed as contrasted with those of another. Successive 
abbuts in Yorkshire, among others, had brought the horses 
of their houses to a condition which appeared in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries to be as near perfection as possible. 
The Abbot of Coverham vied with his neighbours at 
Jervaulx and Thornborough; and when Henry VIII. 
destroyed the monasteries he was very careful of their 
horses and took over their breeding establishments. It 
we visit the Tower and look at the effigy of the king in 
his armour we can judge of the kind of horse he required 
to carry him even for a single course in the lists. From 
his time the breed gradually improved with the improve- 
ment of roads and of wheeled vehicles. It was not, however, 
until full a hundred years had passed after the last abbot 
had ambled along the narrow Yorkshire roads on a horse 
of his own local breed, that the first great step was taken. 
Beauty and swiftness had been forced to retire before 
strength and endurance. Pignatelli, who came from Naples, 
utterly despised the Arab horses that occasionally appeared 
in France and England. He introduced what the French 
called the manége, by which a horse, however great or fiery, 
was strapped up between two posts, and treated much like a 
child’s rocking-horse. This vicious system prevailed all 
through Europe, and is not extinct in France even now. I+ 
prevailed among us for nearly a century, and was warmly 
supported by some of the highest in the Jand. James I, 
nevertheless, paid the great price of £500 for a little bay 
Arab, and in the next reign foreign horses began to be 
recognised. We had been long contented with the breed left 
us by another age. Henceforth, for two or three genera- 
tions, a cross with Oriental blood was found to improve 
the old English in speed and in endurance. Barbs, trom 
the north coast of Africa, were mixed up in popalar 
language with Arabs, and the term ‘Turk’ was applied 
impartially to both. Charles I., as we see him on his great 
sorrell-horse in Vandyck’s picture, was probably riding a 
horse of the old breed, such as could carry him and his 
armour. But the ‘Turk’ was rapidly growing in public 
favour, and by tle end of the century the breed, or halt- 
breed, had established itself. Some importers were fortu- 
nate in obtaining both mares and horses from Barbary. 
Then, owing to Pignatelli, no doubt, England got a 
chance—and took it. Muley Ismail, Sultan of Morocco, 
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sent to Louis XIV. a specimen from among his chiefest 
treasures. Two horses of the purest barb breed arrived 
duly at Versailles, and must have looked almost fairy-like 
among the heavy, big-headed horses of the royal 
manége. An English visitor named Curwen saw their 
capabilities, exhibited enough backsheesh, and brought 
them over to England, though they were only 15-2 
in height. From them, and from the numerous Turks 
purchased by agents for Charles II., William II!. and 
many of the principal Yorkshire collectors, the modern 
racehorse sprang. Some of the French barbs sank very 
low in a country blind to their merits. Of one we read 
that he was observed in the streets of Paris, about 
1730, drawing a water-cart, and was bought for a very 
insignificant sum and taken to England, where, as the 
Godolphin Arabian, he soon showed his merits. This cart- 
horse was a brown, nearly fifteen hands high, and as far back 
as 1793 we read in what appears to be the first general stud- 
book that every race-horse of note was descended from 
him. At the present day no pedigree is complete without 
the Godolphin Arabian’s name at its head, and it may 
be safely asserted that all the favourites in this year’s St. 
Leger are directly descended from him. 


WASPS 


eye ingenious persons have been occupying their 

more or less learned leisure in writing to the Sco/sman 
on the subject of wasps. 
at the comparative paucity of the creatures that habitually 
vex our picnics and our fruit trees. After so mild a winter, 
argue these ingenuous ones, was it not to be supposed 
that the insect brood would be exceedingly strong and 
numerous in the following summer ? 

Certainly nothing of the kind was to be supposed. On 


They express a gratified surprise 


the contrary, every reasonable supposition was in the 
opposite sense. But the letters in question only afford 
yet another instance of the extraordinary lack of reflection 
characteristic of the creature that is commonly defined as a 
rational animal. A mild winter is a thing to be desired ; 
it is good for most growths, good, especially for the Scots- 
man’s correspondent, why, therefore, are wasps not only 
no more, but considerably less, numerous than after a 
This is the train of his 
Whereas, if he had but reflected 
for one single moment on the manner of life of a wasp, 
and especially on its manner of passing its winter, the fact 
would have leaped at once to his consciousness that a mild 
winter is the very species of climate most inimical to all 
the waspish kind; a severe winter, the most favourable. 
If experimental proof of a proposition that ought tohave been 
self-evident were needed it might have been found in the 
numbers of insects that abounded in the summer of 1895, 
after the unparalleled severity of the previous winter. 
But neither reasoning nor its illustration availed anything 
against the preconceived and vague notions of the Scols- 
man’s correspondents. It is not to be concluded for a 
moment, that these correspondents were persons of re- 
markable simplicity ; on the contrary, it is rather a com- 


winter of ordinary severity ? 
searcely logical wonder. 


pliment to the intelligence and powers of observation of 


the average man to accept them as typical of that large 
and ill-defined body, the British public; for the great 
majority are probably passing through the summer with 
eyes so little opened as to be unaware of the very fact that 
wasps are scarce, or, indeed, of any other fact that is not 
immediately connected with their fortune or their health. 
And, having observed the fact, to pass on to speculate 
about the cause is an effort of the reason with which few of 
them, perhaps, were to be credited. That their specula- 
tion should have gone so very far astray is, of course, the 
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very least that could have been expected. The ignorance 
of the public about the most primitive facts of natural 
history is quite amusing. The fable of the nursery has 
inspired in many of them a genuine, if rather immoral, 
faith, that Jenny Wren and Cock Robin stand to one 
another in the relation of wife to man. 

It is pathetic that such strange beliefs should be within 
the practical possibilities—but to return to our wasps 
The manner of life of the wasp is very analogous in many 
ways to that of the social insect who has a greater claim 
upon jour gratitude, the bee. Both, to all intents and 
purposes, hibernate during the winter—that is to say 
become quiescent, dormant, living on their own juices at a 
very slow rate of circulation and respiration. The bees 
live exclusively in their hives, for those that do not come 
back to the hive do not live, but die. To the wasp the 
vagabond life is not so immediately fatal. It will take up 
winter quarters in any snug hole or corner. We have 
taken them out, time and again, in a somnolent state from 
rabbit holes when setting a trap. But the cosy corner is 
necessary ‘for them; if they fail to find it they die as 
inevitably as the bee, and of the multitudes of potential 
queen wasps that seek hibernating quarters in the autumn 
only a very small proportion revives to active and fruitful 
life in the following spring. The reason is not far to seek : 
it may be that the corner was not cosy enough, affording 
insufficient protection from cold, or from living foes—mice, 
moles, hedgehogs, rooks, or what not—or, as more 
frequently occurs, a few warm days stir the sluggish 
circulation, a glow of sunshine tempts the wasp to come 
languidly forth ; then, maybe, a cloud passes over the sun’s 
brightness, the temperature instantly falls many degrees, 
and the chances of wasp or bee that is caught abroad 
under such conditions ever returning to the necessary 
warmth and shelter are remote indeed. In spite of all 
we hear of the wonderful and unerring promptings of 
instinct these creatures are singularly apt to be imposed 
upon. So well do bee-fanciers know this that they take 
special precautions against the temptations that beset the 
The temptations are 
If the 
sun comes forth when the snow is on the ground its glint 


bee when snow is on the ground. 
not obvious, but, once realised, very conceivable. 


shining through the hive door is apt to convey to the bees 
within the impression that the sun is out with unusual 
brilliancy. They issue incontinently from the hive and, 
instantly struck by the cold in the midst of a snow-clad 
and inhospitable world, fall helplessly; and for the bee 
that once has fallen in the snow there is no recovery. If, 
in the absence of snow, a few winter crocuses are blooming, 
and the bees, returning to the hive, bring to the queen a 
little polien which shall incite her to lay some eggs and 
create additional needs, the hive is stirred to a yet further 
premature activity; the cold snap comes and the far- 
foraging bees perish in multitudes. 

The case of the wasp is very analogous. In her case it 
is the potential queen herself, potential mother of a 
nest, that the transient sun-gleams tempt abroad. For 
her there is no kind bee-fancier to construct a tortuous 
passage to the hive that no snow-brightness may intrude 
delusively. She comes forth, and her life is nipped—a 
nest has perished. But it is obvious that the warmings 
of the blood and inducements to venture out are many 
times more numerous in a mild winter such as our last. 
Therefore many have been tempted, many have fallen, 
and few are left to bring forth our summer store of 
wasps. In a continuously severe winter the insects lie 
up, undisturbed by any such temptations, to issue forth, 
in the matured spring, safely, and become the queens 
of broods which shall reduce to desperation and imminent 
insolvency every fruit-grower in the land, 


x 
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LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XIX,—MEDLEVAL SERVIA 
Belgrade, Oth September, 1896, 

HAVE already dwelt upon the medieval charm of the 

monastery of Manassia, but the same compliment is 
due to Servia as a whole, despite her Radicals and her 
electric tramways. ‘Take, for instance, her pobralim and 
her zadrugas. The former is a kind of blood brotherhood, 
formally recognised by Church and State. It is sanctified 
py a religious ceremony, and places the participants in the 
legal position of brothers, with rather more duties towards 
each other than are understood by ordinary brothers in 
Europe. In a collection of Slav stories, recently written 
by a Frenchman, a girl is debarred from marrying her 
sweetheart because he had contracted pobratim with her 
brother, and had therefore become her brother too. But, 
as a matter of fact, the new relationship is personal to the 
high contracting parties, and does not extend to the 
members of their families. It is generally undertaken by 
Servian Davids and Jonathans before setting out for the 
wars or in anticipation of some great danger, but some- 
times also as a mere mark of affection. It is also under- 
taken between persons of opposite sex. Some years ago 
a Frenchman named Ferrari went through pobralim under 
rather peculiar circumstances. He had a real brother in 
France, whom he detested, and he wanted to evade the 
French law, which obliged him to leave the bulk of his 
property to this brother. The result was a good deal 
of litigation, which, I believe, went eventually against 
the claims of the Servian ‘ brother.’ 

Nowhere are family ties so strong as among the Slavs. 
They have a saying that, until a man marries, he is only 
half a man. The reverence for parents almost recalls 
patriarchal times, and from them the sadruga is a very 
It is the living together of a whole 
tribe, numbering sometimes as many as a_ hundred 
persons, all under the absolute authority of a chief. He 
is originally the father, ruling over his own children, but 
when they have married and remained at home and their 
children and children’s children have done the same for 
some generations, members of the <sadruga may be 
under the dominion of a distant relation. He keeps all 
the money, makes all purchases, and decides the minutest 
details of family life. On his death a successor is elected 
by all the grown-up males of the zadruga. Of course asa 


distinct survival. 


family grows the building has to be enlarged, and some- 
times it stretches the whole length of a street. Members 
are at liberty to leave the zadruga when they choose, but 
the system works well on the whole, and the sentiment 
of family induces them to put up with many incon- 
veniences and discomforts. Living in a zadruga, with its 
practical co-operation, is of course much cheaper than 
setting up a separate establishment. The publicity of the 
life, too, has its advantages, for public opinion is brought 
more directly to bear on individuals and keeps alive many 
old-fashioned sentiments which might otherwise die out. 
The military laws are, however, a deterrent from the per- 
manence of the institution, for whereas the only son of 
a widow is exempted from service if his mother is living 
alone, he counts merely as one of a large family if he is 
living in a cadruga, 

| have just returned from the wedding of my friend, 
the Natchalnik of Nisch, in the little church at Topchider. 
The Orthodox. ritual excels in picturesque ceremonies, and 
that of wedlock is among the most charming and bizarre. 
The principal personage is not the bride or bridegroom, 
but the deva, a kind of best man, who carries a bouquet, 
sometimes wears a white sash, and must on no account 
leave the bride for an instant all day. There are no 
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bridesmaids, but two ‘ godfathers’ who are also ex officio 
godfathers of the children later on. The ceremony began 
with a procession of the bride and bridegroom, followed 
by their ‘ godfathers,’ to the entrance of the screen, where a 
pope, in gold-embroidered vestments of red velvet, awaited 
them. After prayer and exhortation the ring was pro- 
duced, and the pope waved the sign of the cross with it in 
the air before it was placed on the bride’s finger. Mean- 
while, the whole congregation stood about and chatted 
cheerfully on all sorts of subjects. Then the bridal pro- 
cession marched to a little table, which had been set in 
the middle of the church. Each of the four carried a huge 
lighted candle with a big frill of coloured muslin. On the 
table were a book, two silver crowns and a silver mug of 
red wine. Three popes, in gorgeous vestments, emerged 
from behind the screen and took up their positions by the 
table, facing the bridal party. There was a great deal of 
reading from the book, the bridegroom answered ‘I will,’ 
in firm tones, and the bride almost inaudibly, and then the 
officiating pope called for ‘the silk.’ It is part of the 
ceremony that the ‘ godfathers’ should each present the 
bride with a dress-length of silk. This was produced, 
after some research, by a young peasant in rough clothes, 
who was in conspicuous attendance on the popes all 
through. It had not yet been unpacked from its parcels, 
and this aroused some merriment among the congregation. 
After much fumbling, rolls of pink and mauve silk 
were produced and suspended by the pope across 
the clasped hands of the bride and bridegroom, where 
they remained until the end of the ceremony. Then 
the pope took up one of the crowns, held it out for 
the bridegroom to kiss, made the sign of the cross with 
it on the bridegroom’s body, and finally placed it on his 
head. Next the other crown was placed upon the bride’s 
head after the same ceremonial. ‘This was not such an 
easy matter; for the crown had to accommodate itself to 
an edifice of combs and orange-blossoms. Incense was 
then kindled, one pope walked backwards round the little 
table, followed by the two other popes and the bridal 
quartet. They must have marched round at least a 
dozen times, to the accompaniment of a mournful chant, 
and one wondered why the crowns did not look grotesque. 
Perhaps it was because the bride and bridegroom were 
such a fine pair. The mug of wine was then handed in 
turn to the bridegroom, bride and ‘ godfathers.’ Then 
the pope called for the deva, a very young man in the 
uniform of the Military Academy, who had been standing 
in a corner of the church by the screen all the time. 
He had some difficulty in fording the bride’s train to 
receive the mug, and everybody was hugely amused, 
especially when the pope urged him to come on and not 
be afraid. After he had partaken, it was his duty to 
offer the mug to all the young ladies present, and there 
was a good deal of chaff about their refusal or accept 
ance, as a sip is supposed to prognosticate an early marriage. 
Finally, the pope took off the crowns (that from the 
bride’s head-dress with exceeding difficulty) and the cere- 
mony, which had lasted little more than half an hour, 
was at an end. The bride went the round of the church, 
giving all the girls a sounding kiss in the middle of the 
mouth and putting her lips to the hands of the elder 
ladies ; we all shook hands with the bridegroom and wished 
him happiness; and there was an adjournment to the 
neighbouring restaurant for beer. 

As I have mentioned, I find in Servia the full flavour of 
the middle ages—refined, courtly, civilised middle ages, it 
is true, but still emphatically middle ages. The whole 
atmosphere is that of a thrilling romance. Conversation 
is larded with accounts of hairbreadth ‘scapes and deeds of 
chivalry, and all as if they were everyday occurrences and 
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the most natural in the world. At every turn I meet 
heroes who have performed prodigies against the haiduks 
(brigands), swashbucklers who have led irregulars against 
the Turks, popes who have smelt powder when fighting at 
the head of their flocks, Like all really brave men, they 
are modesty itself, and even their admirers, who retail the 
biographies, do so as if brave deeds were a mere matter of 
course. The Servians are, naturally, proud of their gallant 
countrymen of to-day, but they are just as proud of 
Dushan and Lazar and the other heroes of their history. 

The only people who ever bore me in Servia are a few 
professional politicians, who vent their vehemence in 
declamation. I know one with a face like the March 
Hare, who is always excited. He will come into my room 
before I am up, pace the floor feverishly in creaky boots, 
or harangue me about the glories of the old Serb Empire 
and his prayers for its resuscitation, while I toy sleepily 
with café au lait, Never have I beheld such prodigies 
of gesticulation. When he is relating a commonplace he 
will raise both his long arms far above his head and then 
stand on tip-toe to raise them higher still. He will 
accompany the most ordinary explanation with a series of 
gymnastic exercises, which would make a drill-sergeant 
jump with delight. He will clap his hands, beat tables 
with his fists, or raise his forefinger to heaven on the 
slightest provocation. Add to this that he wears a great 
tuft of hair above his forehead, like some strange bird, that 
his ginger tail-coat and long, tight patchwork trousers are 
the amazement of all Belgrade, and it is obvious that he 
might make his fortune in a pantomime. Unfortunately 
he has mistaken his vocation and aspires to become Prime 
Minister of Servia. Let me hasten to add, however, that 
he is by no means a typical Servian, but rather the standing 
joke of his country. The Servians take their politics very 
seriously, but their average manners compare favourably 
with those of any other country. 

Harotp Gaverican. 


LES GRANDES IGNORANCES 


\V ONSIEUR GEORGES OHNET, who 
4 quently been delicately lashed by the exquisitely 
handled pen-whip of that wittiest of women ‘Gyp’ for 
the fault on which it is natural to comment, is a really 
extraordinary instance of a man who will insist on writing 
about things which he does not understand and never will 
understand. One is reminded of this tolerably notorious 
fact by the publication of his Mav/re de Forges (Paris: 
Hachette) in a kind of handbook form. M. Ohnet, to 
repeat, has often been attacked by the small-sword thrusts 
delivered by ‘Gyp’ at his astounding ignorance of the 
ways and manners of the Faubourg, of which he writes so 
glibly ; but if he has suffered in feeling, he has not suffered 
in popularity as a writer whether of novel or drama. And 
herein lies the import of the matter. ‘Gyp’ is dear to 
all English and French students of modern French litera- 
ture. Monsieur Ohnet is dear only in a very contrary 
sense. And yet his popularity and his success, despite 
his exceeding and constantly exposed ignorance, continue. 


has so fre- 


There must be some kind of reason for so strange a state of 


things. It certainly is not overweening cleverness on the 
part of Monsieur Ohnet. ‘There are parallel instances to 
be found in our own beloved country. 

In The Dancing Girl, for instance, on the first night, as 


I have been informed on good authority, the Duke of 


Guiseburg’s valet addressed him as ‘ Duke’ fou court, and 
I myself some nights later heard the land-steward address 
the Duke in the same fashion. It seems inconceivable 


that a man should have gravely written and that an actor- 
manager should have gravely produced such atrocious 
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blunders and that there should be no one in a large theatre 
to set them right. It can hardly be a ‘ New Democracy ' 
befitting ‘The New Woman.’ It must be, and doubtless ic, 
gross ignorance. ‘There is a historical story of Macready 
playing Coriolanus in the provinces and finding to his 
horror the banners inscribed P. Q. I. 8S. He expressed 
astonishment and wrath somewhat emphatically as, on the 
stage, was his wont. The manager blandly and soothingly 
explained, ‘ You see, sir, when I came down to rehearsal 
this morning, before you arrived, I found that the stupid 
fool of a property-man had got the letters all in the wrong 
alphabetical order. Why he'd actually put them S. P,Q. Rt. 
So, sir, you see I had them put right at once with various 
other little things, and I hope now, sir, you'll find every- 
thing go smoothly.’ So again, in one of many cases within 
my own knowledge, a distinguished manager of a dis- 
tinguished provincial theatre, gravely asked me what 
I thought of some music he had introduced * to strengthen 
the effect’ in a cathedral scene. The music happened 
to be (and no doubt it was chosen by the singers as being 
ready to hand) the well-known setting of Integer Vile. 
I therefore replied to the manager's ingenuous inquiry, ‘1 
But I don’t see what 
excuse there is for singing an ode of Horace’s in a cathedral,’ 


thought it was capitally sung. 


Well, you never saw a person so astonished, not even 
‘Mark Twain's’ 
Matthews’s article to it. 
heard of Horace or his odes, and like a sensible man, as in 


eat when Mark ‘Twain read Mr. Brander 
The manager had obviously never 


most ways he was, he did not ask for information but 
simply stared. Then there is another story, related by 
Macready, concerning Betty, who had been the famous 
young Roscius, but at the time of the anecdote was grown- 
up and, /es/e Macready, an actor good enough to be asuflerer 
from his excessive early record. They dressed in the 
same room and Macready scolded his dresser tur bringing 
him a white eambric pocket-handkerchief. ‘Do you think, 
said Macready, ‘that a common soldier [he was playing 
such a part in, I think, Lovers’ Vows| would carry such a 
handkerchief?’ Betty turned round and said in surprise, 
‘Oh! You think of things of that kind, my bor. do 
you?’ 

What does all this small collec: 
tion of anecdote amount to, and what has it to do with 
Monsieur Ohnet? Why this, that Monsieur 
Georges Ohnet, as I began by saying, is a very flagrant 
instance of the author, both of drama and novel, who will 
insist on writing about things of which he is hopelessly 
and vulgarly ignorant, who has no astounding cleverness, 


But quo Musa tendis 7 


Georges 


and who yet has some undisecoverable quality which com- 


Ww. Tt. Ff. 


mands popularity. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


YOY many books are being issued just now, but the 
N air is full of the publishers’ announcements. As 
usual, we are going to be very busy, we book-tasters, 
between September and January. There was a time when 
I protested loudly against this concentration of literary 
activity within the last quarter of the year. Why bring 
out so many books during the three months before 
Christmas > Why not spread them over the year? Gift 
books, of course, there must be at the winter holiday- 
time ; but why such a flood of fiction, and biography, andl 
autobiography, and travel, and adventure, and what not’ 
How can so many books be bought, how so many read’ 
So I used to argue. But I preached to deaf ears, and the 
three months before Christmas are still the literary seas0” 
par excellence. I now take for granted that the publishers 
know their own business best, and that if they did ne 
find this mode of procedure pay they would not adopt 't 
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The ‘general reader,’ I suppose, gets over the ground as 
quickly as he can, and what he doesn’t consume before 
Christmas he consumes after. It is the unhappy reviewer 
who suffers most ; he is supposed to read everything, and 
before Christmas turns up he is hors de combat. 
case, more than in anybody’s, it is true that 


In his 


Reading new books is like eating new bread: 
One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death’s door by a mental dyspepsy. 

I am surprised to find in the monthly lucubration of my 
bookish friend, ‘ Arthur Pendenys,’ himself no stranger to 
ublishing, an onslaught on our methods of book-producing, 
‘English publishers, except in very few cases, do not under- 
stand,’ he says, those methods. ‘Look,’ he says, ‘at the 

. Library, with its ugly binding and its mixture of 
sermons and preachments.’ Well, | confess that the contents 
of that particular library ave heterogeneous. But then Mr. 
Pendenys goes on to say that Mr, William Morris, though 
a great poet and a great artist in colour, does not know 
how to produce books. ‘He has just issued an edition of 

Chaucer, which weighs more than eleven pounds and costs 
twenty pounds, What are such books but mere heavy 
and expensive lumps of useless shelf-filling?’ Well, I 
should like, to begin with, to see the shelf on which Mr. 
Morris’s ‘ Chaucer’ could be placed. But, waiving that, 
surely there is good in an edition of Chaucer on which so 
much loving skill and care has been expended as in this 
remarkable instance ? The big book is, of course, for the 
few; but it represents a sort of ideal, typographical and 
pictorial, to which we might, in lesser matters, make an 
effort to attain. 

lor myself, I should be inclined to say that the chief 

fault of our book-producers is their tendency to cover the 
same ground too often. ‘They repeat themselves and 
others; they do not go far afield. Here, for example, is 
the case of the series which is to be called ‘The Temple 
Classics,’ of which the earliest issues will be Bacon’s Essays, 
Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medici and Hydrvotaphia, 
Gullwer's Travels, and Wordsworth’s Prelude. There is a 
sense, of course, in which one cannot have too many 
reproductions of great works; yet there is such a thing 
as multiplying editions unnecessarily, and glutting the 
market. It was only the other day that the IJydriotaphia 
was added to the ‘Golden Treasury’ series, in which the 
Religio Medici already figured, with Bacon’s Essays, Now, 
why not reprint, in their stead, such things as a romance 
by Richard Greene or a tract by Thomas Nash, an Eliza- 
bethan sonnet sequence, cr some other literary treasure 
which it is now difficult, if not impossible, to procure ? 

One sees the same tendency to ‘follow my leader’ in 
the prospectus of ‘he Temple Dramatists,’ though in not 
quite so marked a form. In this connection we are to 
have reprints of several plays by Marlowe, Webster, 
Johnson, Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, which have 
lately been put within the reach of the masses through the 
medium of the ‘ Mermaid Series.’ The list also includes 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Arden of Faversham, Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy, and a few others not readily purchasable ; 
but in this instance, also, the editor might have gone less 
into the highways and more into the byways of dramatic 
literature. 

Sometimes the mistake made is that of attempting too 
much—of trying to do more than opportunity will allow. 
You see that, in the announcement of the moderate-sized 
volumes in which it is proposed to comprise, respectively, 
« representative collection of English Essays and English 
Lyrics, Now, how can this be done? To take the case of 
the Lyrics only, we already possess half a dozen rival 
collections, all of them pretty closely packed; and yet 
one cries out at the omissions. English literature is rich 
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in good lyrics, and even the cream of them cannot be got 
into the amount of space usually afforded. 

One would be sorry to depress unduly the enterprising 
purveyor ; but occasionally one wonders why certain adven- 
tures should be made. Why, for example, should Mr. 
Ernest Dowson have undertaken to translate, and Mr. 
Charles Conder to illustrate, La Fille aux Yeux d’Or of 
Balzac? Is that piece of work worth the ability and the 
labour that must have been devoted to it? Might it not 
just as well have been left untranslated? And do we 
want any more ‘ Kailyard literature’ just yet awhile? Is 
there any very eloquent demand for the promised volume 
of Scots sketches which is to be entitled Zhe Land o’ the 
Leal? One hears of two books by the late Richard 
Jefferies—one in description of Swindon and its neigh- 
bourhood, and the other consisting of ‘early fiction’ ; and 
if these are issued for the benefit of Jefferies’s widow one 
wishes them good-speed. Otherwise one would hazard 
the doubt whether the last echoes of the Jefferies boom 
have not been heard in the land, and whether it is possible 
to revive it. 

Now, there are books which one must needs welcome— 
which commend themselves at the first blush, and ever 
afterwards. In these days of the universal magazine, 
to which our best contribute, there must always be some 
things worth reprinting from the monthlies. 
novels only: such 


And not 
pleasant literary causeries as the 
‘Without Prejudice’ of Mr, Zangwill, and such agreeable 
literary ana as those ‘Talks about Autographs, which first 
saw the light in the Atlantic Monthly. Then, there are 
the inevitabilities—such as the announced Cal and Bid 
Stories from Grandmamma Spectator ; the success of the 
dog stories necessarily suggested a companion series, 
Equally inevitable, in their way, are such works as the 
correspondence of Victor Hugo on the one hand and of 
Von Bulow on the other—works which cannot fail to in- 
terest very large sections of the public. Again: Mr. Kuhe 
having lately written his Reminiscences, why should not 
Signor Arditi write his? They are certain to be very 
readable, and perhaps amusing. 

For books containing fresh and accurate information 
about great writers there is always recom; and Mr, 
Clement Shorter’s work on Charlotie Bronté and her Circle, 
about which Dr. Robertson Nicoll has published an appe- 
tising fure-word, is pretty sure, therefore, to be received 
with acclamation. Mr. Shorter, it seems clear, will 
really tell us much that Mrs. Gaskell and Sir T. Wemyss 
Reid have left untold. Whether there is any call for 
the new edition of the Bronté novels which Dr. Nicoll 
promises to edit for us, is another matter. Among the 
other new editions announced two of the most attractive 
are those of Zhe Enemies of Books and of Dr. Dowden’s 
Life of Shelley, The latter is to be condensed. May 
we hope it will be revised also? Zhe Enemies of Books 
(a revised and enlarged edition of which appeared eight 
years ago) is to be illustrated, as well as prefaced by Dr. 
Garnett, than whom none is better fitted for the duty. 

A gift-book which is likely to hit the taste of the pur- 
chasing publie is that which Messrs. Kegan Paul have 
made out of the five Every-Day Characters of W. M. Praed ; 
for this Mr. Cecil 
Messrs. Paul will 


Aldin has made some special drawings, 
also bring out Mr. L. Houseman’s new 
book, All Fellows, which (IL am told) is a series of stories 
in prose connected by passages of verse, the general 
subject thereof being the relations of mankind to animals. 
The Letlers From Italy, by President Charles de Brosses, 
which Lord Ronald Gower has translated for Messrs. Paul, 
deal largely with matters of art-interest. 

Has Mr. J. M. Barrie really a sense of humour? One 
begins to doubt it when one sees advertisements of his 
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‘ Works’ in eight volumes. Is it not rather early for Mr. 
Barrie to allow people—even his publishers—to talk about 
his ‘Works’? A shade more reasonable is the announce- 
ment made of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Works,’ in eleven volumes ; 
Mr. kipling’s output has certainly been more substantial 
than Mr. Barrie’s. An American publisher, you may 
remind me, will issue Bret Harte’s ‘Works’ in sixteen 
volumes ; but Bret Harte’s fame dates many a long year 
back, and is as fresh as ever. 

It is pleasant to see the paper on Sir John Haryngton 
(by Mr. Walter Raleigh) in the New Review. Haryngton 
and his father (also named John) are too often ‘ rolled into 
one’ in the confused mind of the general reader. It was 
the father who wrote the lines (to his second wife, Isabella 
Markham) beginning, ‘Whence came my love? © heart, 
disclose!’ ‘These were printed by Dr. Hannah in his 
Courtly Poets (1870), in Lyrics of Love (1874), and, quite 
recently, by Mr. Q. Crawfurd in his Lyrical Verse ; they 
are not to be found in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall are to be congratulated on 
their decision to issue a new and copyright edition of the 
Works of Thomas Carlyle. It is to be called the ‘Centenary 
Edition,’ and will consist of thirty volumes. Mr. H. D. 
Traill is responsible for the whole supervision, and will 
write the general introduction and a short preface to 
each work. 


A BLONDE 


IKE the sway of the silver birch in the breeze of 
dawn 
Is her dainty way ; 
Like the gray of a twilight sky or a starlit lawn, 
Are her eyes of gray ; 
Like the clouds in their moving white 
Is her breast’s soft stir ; 
And white as the moon and bright 
Is the soul of her. 


Like murmur of woods in spring ere the leaves be green, 
Like the voice of a bird 

That sings by a stream that sings through the night 

unseen, 

So her voice is heard. 

And the secret her eyes withhold 
In my soul abides, 

For white as the moon and cold 


Is the heart she hides. E. Nespit. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘MALINGERING 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Playgoers Club, 1\oth Se¢ tember, 1896. 
S1R,—Your interesting article under the above title calls to 

mind one of the finest passages in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. It is that 
in which a priest is made to deliver a funeral oration over a man 
who, as a boy, had chopped a finger off in order to avoid the 
conscription : 

No patriot was he. Both for Church and State 

A fruitless tree. But there on the upland ridge, 

In the small circle where he saw his calling, 

There he was great because he was himself, 

His inborn note rang true unto the end, 

His days were as a lute with muted strings ; 

And therefore peace be with thee, silent warrior, 

That fought the peasant’s little fight, and fell. 

It is not ours to search the heart and reins ; 

That is no task for dust, but for its Ruler. 

Yet dare I freely, firmly speak my hope, 

He scarce stands crippled now before his God. 

It will be seen that the sombre old Norwegian will even 

permit a man to ‘malinger’ provided he can manage to remain 
*himself.’—I am, etc., PERCY CROSS STANDING, 


[September 12, 1894 


REVIEWS 
PUBLIC OPINION IN EGYPT 


Les pt under the British. By H. F. Woop. London : 
Chapman. 


The chief value of Mr. Wood’s book consists in the opinions 
he quotes of a large number of residents in Egypt on the 
achievements and policy of the British administration. He 
writes as a correspondent of one or two papers, but to judge 
from the occupations of his various informants in Port Said, 
Alexandria, and Cairo, he has also some business qualifications, 
At all events he associated largely with business men, and it is 
chiefly their view of the situation that we find reported in his 
pages. Ofcourse their opinions would be far more valuable if 
we knew their names and positions, but it is not surprising, 
considering the nature of some of their criticisms, that the 
names are uniformly suppressed, and that we have to be content 
with such vague descriptions as ‘a twenty years’ resident.’ The 
drawback is that we have to trust Mr. Wood’s endorsement 
entirely, whilst we know nothing of the drawer of the cheque. 
Now Mr. Wood obviously possesses but a very scanty 
acquaintance with Egypt, knows no Arabic (his mistakes are 
distinctly funny), and does not appear to have seen much of the 
officials. We can only hope that he isa judge of character, and 
is able to choose competent and veracious witnesses. If he has 
done this, his book will serve a useful purpose. 

Whilst uniting in a general admiration for the splendid 
results of Lord Cromer’s rule, the universal complaint of his 
business friends is, first, of the uncertainty of the British 
occupation, and secondly, of the over-scrupulousness of the 
British authorities in relation to British trade, and the excessive 
deference paid to the fiction of native government. Mr. 
Rennell Rodd in his recent searching report draws attention to 
the serious fact that in spite of high profits and ready openings 
‘next to no British capital seems to find its way to Egypt,’ and 
Mr. Wood’s friends confirm the statement, and explain it by the 
uncertainty of the British tenure. The whole book is full of 
lamentations that Egypt was not definitely annexed after 
Tel-el-Kebir, and if Mr. Wood has tapped anything like a broad 
vein of public opinion the general consensus seems over- 
whelmingly in favour of permanent English rule. So long as 
the dreaded possibility of evacuation hangs over Egypt, capital 
will not find its way there. Mr. Wood also relates many 

instances in support of his argument that the English authorities 
are so afraid of arousing international or native jealousy by the 
least suspicion of favouring English contractors, that they 
positively discourage them : ‘what has come out hitherto of my 
most careful and laborious inquiries is this, that numbers 
among the British commercial community complain of con- 
ditions which place them at a distinct disadvantage as compared 
with competitors belonging to the other nationalities, whether 
native or foreign. They say that the British authorities, in 
their dread of even appearing, by a stretch of excited imagina- 
tion, to favour their own countrymen, again and again pass over 
the latter, to the detriment not only of British industry, but, in 
the long run, of the public interest. A recent example furnished 
to me shows that a government department under English direc- 
tion inviting open tenders declined the tender of a local English 
house and accepted that of a local Greek, although the latter's 
total exceeded the other by £150, and the Greek, a man of straw, 
was obliged to fall back upon the English house to execute the 
contract. Another instance is that of a local British firm 
tendering in ‘open adjudication’ to a government department 
at the rate of £22 per ton, as against £27 by a rival contractor 
not British nor Egyptian. The tender of £27 per ton was 
accepted ; whereat the contractor applied to the British firm 
which had offered at £22 and entered into a sub-contract with 
them at £26, which was liberal in him. A worse result of this 
unscrupulousness is said to be the frequent underbidding of 

English tenders by native work of inferior quality. Mr. Wood 

adduces instances of bad material or second-rate work being 

accepted from Egyptian firms, at low prices, when English 
firms had reported that the thing was impossible at the price, 

or could only be managed by using a quality of work 0 

material which they would be ashamed to own. Cheapness 

not quality, is the prime consideration in Egypt, and our Englisi 
houses are thrown out of the competition. As a matter of fact 
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most large contracts—say for locomotives—are given out to 
Belgian makers, and there is no doubt that English machinery 
is not holding its own in Egypt. 

We have heard a good deal of this ourselves in Cairo, but we 
are not sure that it represents the whole truth. Overscrupulous- 
ness on the part of the English officials is certainly not a virtue 
to be sneezed at: we do not want to hear of the species of 
official jobbery which has given at least one French administra- 
tion an evil odour. There is something to be said, too, against 
the stolid inflexibility of English methods of trade, the rigid 
insistence upon a fixed margin of profit (often to the loss of the 
contract and of the market it would open) and the needlessly 
high rate of the English commission agents. If we are to trade 
in Egypt on equal terms with continental, to say nothing of 
Levantine, rivals, we must adapt our methods and prices to the 
market and must be content with more business at a lower 
profit. We donot go so far as to recommend the production 
of inferior articles to meet a corrupt or inexperienced demand. 
for it is of the utmost importance to maintain the high character 
of English goods ; but at least our manufacturers might take 
more trouble to ascertain the precise class of article most in 
demand and to fit their prices to the Egyptian pocket. There 
is still a decided ‘preference shown for Sheffield cutlery, but 
German stecl is passed off now with fraudulent Sheffield trade- 
marks. ‘The remedy is to keep a sharper eye on the market, 
not to lower the quality of English steel. [ut our manufacturers 
do not show to advantage in enterprise or adaptability when 
compared to their keen Continental competitors. No doubt 
larger and more permanent efforts would be made if assurance 
were given of the perpetuity of British influence in Egypt. It 
is the uncertainty more than anything else that deters English 
houses from making costly ventures in a country which for all 
they know may in a few years be in the hands of a prejudiced 
or even dishonest administration. All Mr. Wood’s informants 
are loudly in favour of a distinct announcement ofa protectorate 
or some similar form of perpetual authority, but they do not 
sufficiently consider the difficulties of the situation ; and when 
we read criticisms of the curious absence of all display of 
English authority, the rare appearance of the Union Jack and 
the general invisibility of the army of occupation, we remember 
the childish jealousy again and again evinced by the French at 
the smallest possible British ‘show.’ It is a standing grievance 
with the French Consul-General that Lord Cromer drives to the 
trooping of the colours on the Queen’s birthday with a mounted 
escort! At the same time it is open to argument whether 
rather more display would not have a good effect upon the 
native imagination and, generally, whether we do not carry 
discretion and the ‘ respect for susceptibilities’ to an exaggerated 
extreme in Egypt.’ 

Mr. Wood brings a “good many witnesses to show that 
bakhsheesh is still largely employed in Egyptian official circles. 
We do not doubt it, nor does anybody who knows the Oriental, 
even when he is ‘struggling to be free.’ So long as there is 
any large proportion of natives in the Government departments 
there is bound to be corruption. It is ineradicable. But wedo 
not believe, with Mr. Wood, that bribery has been increasing 
lately, since the novelty of the supervision of the Anglo-Indian 
engineers ‘and inspectors has worn off; nor is Mr. Wood 
Justihed in ascribing this assumed fact to the circumstance that 
the ‘Cairo head officials do not mix with the fellahin.” That is 

Just what they do. Messrs. Garstin and Gorst are continually 
travelling about and talking with the people, without the slightest 
ostentation or check in the way of official en/ourage or 
interpreters. And as for Mr. Willcox, probably the most 
energetic man in Egypt, whether in his irrigation, engineering 
or his present land survey, he simply lives amongst the people 
and talks with them daily in free confidence. It must be an 
uncommonly ’cute native who gets hold of a bribe when any of 
these three official chiefs is in his neighbourhood. But of 
Course they cannot be everywhere at one time, like Sir Boyle 
Roche's bird, and in the intervals money sometimes changes 
hands in a way which they would not permit. All the same, 
bribery is steadily diminishing in Egypt and the better class 
of natives are actually beginning to feel that it is ‘bad form, 

We must also strongly dissent from Mr. Wood’s strictures on 
the conduct of the army of occupation. He appears to have 
seen some soldiers ‘apparently intoxicated’ in the streets of 
Alexandria, and accordingly indulges in some very fine preach- 
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ing on the example our men ought to set. Why, the example 
of Tommy Atkins in Egypt is the wonder of the whole country ! 
A drunken soldier is the rarest of sights in Cairo, and we our- 
selves never saw one during a recent stay of several months. 
Considering the climate, the opportunities, and the crowd of 
disreputable Levantines waiting to prey upon the honest warrior, 
it is a marvel how straight Tommy keeps. No other army in the 
world could give such an example of good conduct as is shown 
daily in Cairo and Alexandria, in point of temperance, good 
feeling, and friendliness to the natives. An Austrian authority, 
quoted in the book, supplies the antidote to Mr. Wood's 
unnecessary strictures. Speaking of the British occupation this 
unprejudiced observer testified that ‘ the benefits it has conferred 
are equal to anything that could possibly be produced. They 
are not equal to, but above, any that could be produced by any 
other state of affairs. 1 insist upon the point, because any other 
occupation, whether by a Latin or a Saxon people, whether it 
were German or, I will add, even Austrian, would be a source 
of permanent and daily conflict between the European colony 
and the occupying army. And I will explain why, in my own 
opinion. The English army is peculiarly one that is penetrated 
with the civilian idea. . . . They have not the habit of military 
ostentation—Vhaditude de faire sonner le sabre sur le pavé— 
which irritates European colonies in all countries. ... The 
English, to their honour I say it, whilst preserving the order 
which has been indispensable for the development of Egypt, 
have known how to give way to the c/ément civil. Ills 8 effacent. 
They do not wound susceptibilities and they never come into 
collision with the various colonies. In their social relations 
they are of an amadilité parfaite and of a discrétion extra- 
ordinaire? 

Mr. Wood, besides presenting a large number of interesting 
opinions of Egyptian residents, has interviewed some of the 
leading native Cairo journalists and his reports of his conver- 
sations with the editors of the J/oayyad and the Mokattam— 
opposite organs—should be read with attention. The views of 
Sheykh Aly Yasuf and Dr. Niner count for a good deal in the 
native coffee shops, though it takes a longer acquaintance with 
these gentlemen, and indeed with Egypt itself, to write with 
confidence on the large subjects which Mr. Wood ventures to 
handle. Still he has done good service in gathering together a 
considerable representation of public opinion in Egypt and has 
evidently spared no pains to make it as complete and authentic 
as he could. 


A FUTILE MEMORIAL 


Memoir of John Nichol. By Professor KNIGHT. Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 


After reading most biographies one wonders how they ever 
came to be written. Merely because a man was a more or less 
prominent member of the section of society in which his lot was 
cast seems an insufficient reason for telling the public at 
large the story of his life. But it is the only reason for ninety- 
nine out of every hundred biographies. Of course the man 
or woman whose life has to be published may have impressed 
his or her friends, not only by deeds, but also by the 
result of thought. No biography can be a good one which 
does not express an interesting personality. But cne has only 
to think of the biographies one has read to feel convinced that 
there are fewer interesting personalities in the world than some 
among us are pleased to imagine. Few men are quite unin- 
teresting so long as they are alive, but fewer still are interesting 
after they are dead. 

During his lifetime the late Professor Nichol was undoubtedly 
an interesting personality to every one who came in contact 
with him. He was a man of enthusiasms, but with intellectual 
powers of a high order. He was magnetic; a good friend 
and a good hater, easily raising his likes and dislikes to the 
height of passion. Whatever he said was certain to deserve 
attention and even to attract it, because it would be said with 
conviction and frequently with startling incisiveness. Yet it is 
equally certain that his memoir, compiled by Professor Knight 
of St. Andrews, is not so interesting as it ought to be ; and if it 
could not have been made more interesting it ought not to have 
been published. For although Mr. Nichol wrote some excellent 
books in literary and philosophic criticism, and was a minor 
poet who deserved much more attention than he received, yet 
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he did n_t accomplish anything which would have alone justified 
the publication of his biography. Therefore it was absolutely 
necessary that the man himself should have been portrayed 
for us in such a way as to justify a biography. That this has 
not been done is certain; that it could have been done we do 
nst know. 

The most interesting part of this memoir—in fact the only 

interesting part—is that which was done by the late Mr. Nichol 
himself. Ina series of letters to his wife he gives a vivid de- 
scription of his childhood and boyhood. Ina sense it is pathetic 
reading. For it is evident that from the first the child was 
taught to look forward to what might prove to be a great 
career. His childhood was as studious as that of many young 
men, and his ambition seems to have been to excel long before 
the down was on his cheek. Young Nichol was serious even 
beyond the ordinary Scottish youth. At an age when most 
boys rather avoid the society of their elders Nicol culti- 
vated it eagerly, and took his part in the assemblies of more or 
less brilliant men who gathered at his father’s house. He wrote 
verse assiduously, and seems to have been encouraged in this 
pursuit by his father, who in a letter to De Quincey calls the 
attention of the recluse to some of his son’s compositions in 
the University Magazine. Professor Knight gives a sample of 
those productions, but there is nothing in them that seems to 
give promise of better work. There is no particular fault to 
find with them, but they lack the least evidence of genius. Yet 
Nichol came to write some verze that ought to take a high place 
in any anthology of nineteenth-century poetry. The wonder is 
that he did not develop into an extraordinary prig. Con- 
sidering the manner in which he was brought up, it would 
hardly have been his fault if he had. He deprecated 
in later life the system of prize-giving in the Scottish 
Universities ; but the evident interest with which he described 
his own eager struggling for those prizes which he admitted 
were of little value, proves that he was one of those extraordinary 
individuals who judge of success or failure in life by the prizes 
gained or lost. The unfortunate thing about such persons is 
that if they gain their coveted prizes they are not content, for 
they know they have gained very little after all; and if they 
fail to gain them they are embittered out of all proportion to 
their loss. Thus, in later life Nichol was bitterly disappointed 
because he failed to get two chairs, one in Glasgow and the 
other in Oxford, which he applied for, but which there was 
no overwhelming reason why he should have got. His friend 
Jowett warned him against the folly of letting himself appear 
before the world as a disappointed man ; and the warning was 
needed. Yet Nichol had cause enough often to grumble at his 
luck. To a man so able and brilliant as he the world was 
singularly unappreciative ; but the reason of that, perhaps, was 
that he put himself in opposition to the world, laying many 
blows on its weary back and sparing not. He ought not to have 
complained that he was not dandled on its lap. The main 
impression, however, that one gets of Professor Nichol in Mr. 
Knight’s memoir is that of a man who started life with singularly 
high promise, but who, before the race was half run, began to 
lose heart, became disappointed with himself and the world, 
and died without having accomplished little more than a part, 
and that a small one, of what might have been reasonably ex- 
pected of him. What the man was apart from anything he did 
Professor Knight has failed to tell us. We cannot but think 
that justice has not been done to Nichol in this disjointed and 
fragmentary memoir. Mr. Knight mentions that Nichol’s 
friends seemed to have preserved very few of the letters which 
he wrote to them, which is a great pity ; for Nichol was certainly 
a brilliant letter-writer. Such is the curious ill-luck which 
pursues some gifted men all through life, to which their friends 
as much as their enemies contribute. Nichol was certainly a 
brilliant critic, and much of his best criticism we may well 
believe was expressed in letters to his intimate friends. Pro- 
fessor Knight was not responsible for those letters, but he might 
well have declined a task for which he had not sufficient 
material. 


LITERARY PHILOSOPHY 
The School of Plato. 


Mr. Bussell announces this as the first of a series of volumes 
in which he proposes to examine ‘the relations of God and 


sy F. W. BusseLi. London: Methuen. 
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Nature to Man,’ with special reference to the Philosophy of the 
Roman Imperial age, and more particularly the determined 
effort made by Platonism, the great rival of Christianity, to 
solve, by the aid of the sentiments and emotions, the dualism 
created by science. He professes to inquire into the re. 
ligious instinct and the sense of unrest which raises us 
beyond all our present conditions, however wretched or 
however perfect, to seek for a land which is very far off, 
and which forbids the individual (as it forbids his shadow, 
Society), ‘to remain contented with an un-inquiring and com- 
placent fruition of the Garden of Eden. This inquiry 
takes the form (p. 24) of an account of ‘the rebellion of the 
Individual ; his assurance (or illusion) of Freedom ; and the 
attempts he makes to explain, to justify, to reconcile the Universe 
tohimself, . . . and finally for the guidance of his own practical 
life to establish a modus vivend: with this inscrutable power 
beyond him, whether the Divine Being as deliberate and benc- 
ficent Creator, or an unconscious Destiny’; or, in other words, 
an account of ‘the search for the Individual’s Freedom and 
Happiness in a world not obviously calculated to ensure it,’ in ‘a 
Universe which appears to him alien or at least inconsiderate.’ 
The justification of such an inquiry as a form of philosophy is 
contained in a curiously discursive and didactic introduction in 
which he vigorously asserts that the motive of all philosophy is 
practical (are there any motives which are not ?), whether it be 
regarded as itself an expression of man’s assertion of himself, his 
liberty and his value against an unsympathetic universe (p. 37), 
or as an endeavour to solve the practical questions of ‘ why, 
whence, and whither’ which positivism excludes, but which 
are the essence of everything worth calling explanation, and 
which infallibly lead up to the conception of a deliberate 
‘ personal will working for a beneficent object’ (p. 113). ‘* The 
justification of the cosmic process to the reflecting or suffering 
mind is the common end of all religion and philosophy’ (p. 115). 
The natural corollaries of such a view of philosophy are accepted, 
and all true philosophy is declared to be anthropometric, 
anthropopsychic and anthropocentric, approaching nature only 
through man, not man through nature (pp. 50,51, 73). This 
personal theory of philosophy finds its counterpart ia an indi- 
vidualistic theory of religion and society. The motive to 
religion is essentially selfish (he never shrinks from the word , 
unselfishness being only possible to him who is confident that 
his ‘own personal welfare and ultimate happiness are in safe 
keeping,’ and social devotion to him who is convinced that his 
real interests are ‘not confined within the terms of human life’ 
(p. 69). Political collectivism is declared either to be a sham 
based on an uninteresting abstraction, orto rest upon a ‘ belated 
and inconsistent survival of purely Christian virtue’ (pp. 74, 80) 
an explanation with which Mr. Mallock and Mr. Arthur Balfour 
have made us familiar. The whole volume may be said to 
consist of illustrations of these views and their application to the 
criticism of various phases of philosophy. It is divided into 
five books dealing respectively with the Hellenic age (the 
Ionians, the Sophists, Plato and Aristotle), the Hellcnistic age, 
Judaism, the Roman Imperial age, and the New Platonism; 
and the first three books, which cover 207 pages out of 
336, are merely introductory. Each chapter in the book 1s 
headed with a formal and rather pedantic summary of its 
contents, which are however a good deal more varied and 
interesting than the headings would lead one to expect. 
Following in the steps of Mr. Burnett, Mr. Bussell makes 4 
good deal more out of the Ionian philosophers than used to be 
made of them. We doubt, however, whether the lonian, 
however practical his motive, ever regarded the Nature which 
was his object as itself a good, or asa guide to his good, or 
indeed sub sfecte bon? at all: we always thought that the non- 
emergence of the good was precisely the most characteristic 
thing about that philosophy. The account of Socrates 1s 
especially good because it is largely personal, and the same 
may be said of his treatment of the Platonic Ideas as creative 
influences (pp. 107-8). Mr. Bussell has almost a passion fot 


Alcibiades, and might do worse than write a_ book on 
the inner life of that egregious person. We doubt whether 
he is quite correct in saying that Plato’s philosopher 
regards social duty as the means of his own highest develop: 
ment, for when Plato really faces the question (Rep. vii. 519 
he gives rather an uncertain answer. The paradox, to which 
he afterwards alludes (p. 213), that the work of the State is t? 
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produce sons who will disown their parent, is the cardinal 
difficulty of the Republic, and it is difficult to admire it. On 
the other hand he seems (pp. 197-8) rather to ignore Aristotle’s 
recognition of the individual and his grasp of the concrete 
social ideal to which ‘wholesome European Society’ is 
reverting. If we were to select the passage in the book which 
is most characteristic of Mr. Bussell’s genius we should cer- 
tainly point to his discourse upon Nature on pages 196 and 197. 
It is an excellent example of his style, of his attitude to 
Jacobins and Wordsworthians, and of the utilitarianism which, 
according to him, lies behind ‘the tempered pessimism of the 
Christian theory of the world’ (p. 247). 
There are many excellent things in the volume which, in 
spite of its parade of system, lacks unity, coherence and pro- 
portion. Mr. Bussell’s affinities are not very ord!nary—his 
philosophy of religion is rather an odd combination of John 
Stuart Mill, Paley, Dr. Martineau and Mark Pattison. But 
his work has for all that both originality and distinction. 
Perhaps the religious interest is stronger than the philoso- 
phical, and we have no reason to regret it, but in fact the 
literary interest is stronger than both. His style is strong 
and direct, his use of adjectives felicitious, and his vocabulary 
opulent. He says good things and he says them well, and there 
is a body and substance in his writing which is far from common. 
He is never thin. His grammar is not impeccable (he twice 
falls a victim to ‘and which’) and there are oddities in his style 
which correspond to oddities in his theory of printing, but the 
literary quality of his work is very high. It is with an appro- 
priateness which can hardly be altogether accidental that the 
author describes himself on the title-page as a fellow and tutor 
of the same Drasenose College in which Walter Pater made his 
home for so many years and in which he delivered his lectures 
on‘ Platoand Platonism.’ Walter Pater was not much regarded 
as a philosopher, and he certainly was not a philosopher in the 
technical or professional sense which has obtained of late. But 
in the less rigorous and strenuous sense of the word, in which 
philosophy is a branch of “tere humantores and a summary of 
the criticism of life, Walter Pater was a philosopher of no mean 
order. His later work and especially Marius the Epicurean, was 
so comprehensive and yet so attentive, so human and yet so 
detached, as to come near that ideal of criticism which Matthew 
Arnold celebrated. That kind of literary, unsystematic 
philosophy has a special value just now when the demand for 
authenticated, tabulated information has driven philosophy into 
the position of a profession with established technicalities, official 
departments, and comfortably limited responsibilities. So, 
whether Mr. Bussell fulfils his promise and gives us the additi- 
oaal volumes of his authorities, or whether he breaks it in the 
traditional Oxford manner, and gives us a discourse on things in 
general, we shall do our best to welcome his work, and we are 
quite sure we shall enjoy it. 


FICTION 


1. Dartmoor Tdylls. By S. BARING GOULD. Methuen. 

2. The Yoke of Freedom. Vsy CHARLES JAMES. Bentley. 

3.4 Little Love Affair. By Gyp. Translated by Mrs. 
PATCHETT MARTIN. Tower Publishing Company. 

4. Nets for the Wind. By UNA TAYLOR. Lane. 

§. Out of the Workhouse. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Bentley. 

6. The Spectre of Strathannan. By W.¥E. Norris. Unwin, 

7. Kiriak, By Count SAILiAs. Translated from the Russian 
by Mrs. SUTHERLAND EpWarps. Dent. 


1. Once more the pen of that very ready writer, Mr. Baring 
Gould, flows easily among West Country scenes and traditions. 
Perhaps, indeed, it flows a shade too easily in Dartmoor Idylis ; 
but if these stories reveal no strong literary distinction of style 
i pure narrative, their fresh racy humour of sentiment and 
Cxpression, as conveyed in the most convincing vernacular, 
makes abundant amends. From this humour, so kindly and 
sympathetic beneath its grotesqueness, a certain pathos is 
almost inseparable ; though it cannot be said to obtrude itself, 
lor instance, in the passing of Aunt Sally at Snaily House, 
Where, after fifty years’ subsistence upon pickled snails she 
finally succumbs to an unwonted surfeit of duck. ‘“ Auntie, be 
you happy?” said Joan. “Duck!” whispered. the patient, 
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pointing to her bosom. “I mean elsewhere?” said Joan. But 
Aunt Sally had passed into semi-unconsciousness.’ What Mr. 
Baring Gould does not know about Dartmoor must surely lie 
outside the range of human lore; and this may be his excuse 
for a precision in the matter of topography, local antiquities 
and tradition, which, with stories of such extreme slightness as 
these, is at timesa little disproportionate. He also has a tendency 
to explain too much, as if he were writing for children. As for 
his method of interpreting dialect, while it is always doubtful 
whether the foot-note or the terminal glossary is the less offen- 
sive of two evils, there can be no manner of doubt that the 
habit of inserting the translation parenthetically in the course 
of a rustic’s remarks is vastly more objectionable than either. 

2. There are no actual gentlefolk among the characters in 
The Yoke of Freedom, though the list embraces a Premier and 
an heir to an earldom. But all the mill-hands at Blackchurch 
are Nature’s noblemen, if Jem Letters, ‘honourable in his 
workaday dirt,’ and ‘bright of his innocent earnest eyes,’ is, as 
we are told, the ‘concentrated embodiment’ of the lot of them. 
The title of the book--which has a moral, though not a visible 
purpose-is meant sarcastic; we are to understand that the so- 
called FREEDOM of our democracy is in point of fact a slavery 
worse than that of Feudalism; that ‘the honest, tender-hearted 
working man, splendid in his guileless innocence, and in his 
trust in those that profess to be his friends, is gradually awaking 
to the fact that he is too great and good to be the tool of foul- 
lived, foul-hearted men.’ Jack Charnel, Friend of the People, 
and originally one of them, was raised up by the Blackchurch 
men to be their representative in Parliament. Taking an 
altogether wrong view of his opportunities, he indulged in 
almost boisterous luxury at the expense of his slaving fellow 
men: dined in Berkeley Square, rode in ‘armorial equipages, 
‘lightly pressed’ through ‘spotless lavender gloves’ the hands 
of ‘dainty Duchesses’; cut off the end of his cigar with a 
golden clipper, and permitted the companion of an ex-Lady- 
Mayoress to‘ strike the match and hold it fo the end that needed 
lighting? Equally obvious was the man’s own end. During a 
strike which he had organised in support of his reputation, the 
true character of the man is revealed to his constituents; and 
though he is saved from their fury by the temporary diversion of 
a falling chimney, he is very properly stabbed for private rzasons 
later on in the evening. With all its crudity, there is still a 
certain grim humour in the book, beside the unintentional kind; 
and the Blackchurch scenes have an air of probability wanting 
to those that are laid in town. That good fellow, Jem Betters, 
is sympathetically drawn ; and one episode of the strike, where 
a kiss is offered by the forlorn little Peggy to the eltin Sprite 
for his loyalty in refusing a bribe to ‘come in, is really very 
well done. 

3. Why wil people translate French novels? Most men 
can read them in the original—or could with a very little 
trouble. And those who have never been at the pains to acquire 
enough French for novel reading are not likely to care even for 
Gyp’s masterpieces. ‘Translations too, are at best, a heart- 
breaking business. Intranslating A Little Love Affair, Mrs. 
Patchett Martin has perhaps done the hateful deed as well as 
itcan be done. But where are the grace, the fire, the pathos 

and the charm of the original? Gone—gone—gone. Trans- 
lations have all the malignant power of cheap photography, 
to blur fine lines, to harden soft shadows, to destroy tone and 
value. This book, too, is not one of Gyp’s best, though it has 
qualities that might, one would think, have moved the most 
marble-hearted to leave it in its dainty French dress. But Mrs. 
Patchett Martin has been inexorable ; and here the book is, in 
its unfamiliar garb, a little awkward and a little shy, as well 
it may be. 

4. Miss Taylor has a fine taste in titles. Nets for the Wind, 
The Truce of God, Poor Satan, The Crasy Pilgrim. The 
last may be taken as a generic designation of the majority of 
fantastic wayfarers through life of whom we read. Most of 
them seem to suffer from a surfeit of the good things of this 
world. The sculptor who is so bored with his success that he 
commits suicide just as his intensely loving wife has refreshed 
herself by many hours sleep for the express purpose of ‘ being 
more’ to him, in her artless phrase ; the lady who loves Joel, 
but plays strange pranks with the painter, and dies upon her 
marriage day, these and others like them in their inconclusive- 
ness seem to perish of mere wantonness and fulness of bread. 
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Of all these little rhapsodies we prefer ‘ Black Snow,’ rather for 
its title than for any tidings it conveys. ‘“ What do you want 
now?” he said. And she answered, ‘‘ Nothing.”’ No one 
will be disappointed in these stories who expects the same. 

s. Mrs. Martin has chosen a subject which has an almost 
universal charm, for of all the day dreams that are or were, 
the favourite with visionaries of all ages is surely the one which 
showers wealth on deserving poverty. The old inmate of the 
workhouse who comes in for a fortune of a hundred thousand 
pounds is not unduly deserving, but his granddaughter, who 
shares his prosperity, is as deserving as can be imagined, and 
has, in addition to moral excellence, ‘ Venetian red hair’ and ‘a 
small-featured face of ivory clearness.’ So it is quite plain that 
she ought to come into money. Money and love come to her 
almost on the same day, and the tale of her courtship is quite 
pleasantly told. But the real interest of the story lies in the 
delineation of the hatred of the enriched pauper for his son, 
who, well-to-do ani thriving, had yet refused to allow his father 
the few weekly shillings necessary to keep him out of the work- 
house. The treatment of this deep feeling shows considerable 
grasp and insight. The rest of the dramatis persone are well 
and carefully drawn, and taken as a whole Out of the Workhouse 
is well worth reading. 

6. This collection of short tales by Mr. Norris forms a rail- 
way book far above the average—as regards literary quality at 
any rate. The tales are trifling jewr @esprit. The most 
amusing is ‘The McLeverty,’ and it is distinctly funny. The 
story which gives its name to the book is somewhat childish in 
machinery, while ‘ Between the Two’ is a good bit of satire. 
‘The Room without a Door’ might have been much more grue- 
some: Mr. Norris, however, has refrained from harrowing his 
readers too deeply. The result is unsatisfactory : you expect 
a tragedy and are fobbed off with incompatibility of temper 
and heart disease. 

7. Not Tolstoi is more racy of the soil than Count Sailhas in 
his description of the experiences of Kiriak, the peasant boy, 
who is bitten by a wolf, and thereafter confined by the fears of 
the villagers to a lonely hut in the forest. The still life of ‘The 
Soldiers Hatchet,’ as the wood is called, is described with 
graphic power, and not less is shown in the stages of poor 
Kiriak’s madness when he is jilted in love, robbed, and mal- 
treated by his brutal neighbours of the village. The simple, 
devotional enthusiasm which supervenes on his return to 
sanity is quaintly true to the best side of moujik nature; and 
the beneficent influence of Uncle Vlass, the protector of his 
youth and the ideal of his chastened age, is equally charac- 
teristic of the simplicity of a society many centuries more 
ancient in its ways than that of Western Europe. 


ANTIPODEAN CONTRASTS 


1. Zhe Land of Gold. By JULIUS M. PRICE. 
. In the Northman’s Land. Wy Major A. F. MocKLer- 
FERRYMAN. 
London : Low. 


to 


1. Some critics are fond of saying that books written by 
journalists, especially when based upon special correspondence, 
are not without their merits and uses, but are scarcely entitled to 
rank as literature. This is all very well, but the idea is little 
worth. At any rate it is tolerably certain that such works are 
extremely popular with readers, who, after all, are the real 
arbiters of fate in the matter of book circulation. It stands 
to reason that a trained observer, who is bound to have a 
keen eye, a quick ear, a balanced judgment, and a habit of 
accurate statement, is admirably qualified to diffuse informa- 
tion about the countries where his profession calls him. The 
bulky war-correspondence volume by Bennet Burleigh, the 
volume form of Mr. Knight’s Madagascar letters to the 77mes, 
the highly interesting book on the goldfields of Cape Horn, 
by an American journalist—these are recent examples of such 
publications during the present year. 

Equal in interest to any of them is the narrative of Mr. Julius 
Price’s journey through the West Australian goldfields last 
autumn. All the qualities which made his /%0m the Arctic 
Ocean to the Yellow Sea so acceptable and valuable are ap- 
parent in this new production of the well-known special artist- 
correspondent of the ///ustrated London News. The striking 
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cover of dead gold, with the illustration in black of the sturdy 
digger making ready for his dynamite cartridge, raises broad 
visions of that precious metal, which we are just now being 
reminded by our American friends is ‘honest money.’ We 
thank the author for not being in a hurry to change the name 
at the colony, which was little known before Sir Napier 
Broome, himself formerly a journalist, became its Governor, 
‘Westralia’ is clever enough for the odd man in the City, but 
Western Australia still remains the official name of the colony 
which boasts its Coolgardie. In financial circles Western 
Australia has a distinct character; it is an affair of claims, 
crushings, and dividends. Here we have by the pen and 
pencil of Sir William Ingram’s representative a series of bright 
pictures of the country itself; we are allowed characteristic peep; 
at the rough and ready life of the colonists. From Albany on 
the coast to Perth the capital, and thence to the goldfields, 
could hardly be considere1 new country when our artist-cor. 
respondent arrived there, but the comparatively wild regions 
beyond required, what they have now obtained, a first-hand 
portraiture. Old colonists (and there must be thousands of 
them always with us) will be transported in the most pleasant 
manner to their bygone experiences with canvas tent, mosquito 
protections, goggles, duck and kharki suits, terai hats, canvas 
leggings, knife in the belt, breechloader under the arm, and all 
the requisites for billy-tea, and the wholesome if rude rations 
of the campfire. 

What the future of Western Austalia may be no man can say, 
but the colony is hardly yet out of its infancy. Even Albany, 
the front door of the colony, scarcely numbers 30,000 inhabitants, 
There is a 330 miles railway journey to Perth, and it is made 
at the average speed of 23 miles an hour. This in truth is very 
leisurely travelling, and Mr. Price innocently confesses his 
enjoyment of the novelty of being able to stop the train, 
either to make a sketch, or take a snap-shot. West Australian 
scenery is to all intents and purposes what we know it in the 
ordinary bush and other Australian colonies. There is open 
forest on either side: expanses of dreary wilderness are 
lightened by clearings and spots of civilisation, where the 
pioneer settler has made his home upon land secured at the 
nominal figure of tos. or £1 an acre; always in evidence are 
the eucalyptuses with their depressingly smooth white trunks, 
and small heads of leathery leaves that yield little shade. West 
Australia seems to have splendid resources in the timber which, 
too hard for ordinary carpentering, is found invaluable for piers, 
jetties, wood pavements and railway sleepers. It is estimated 
that there are 100,000 acres of these trees, many as high as 
350 feet, and there are 300 trees to the acre. In other words 
there is sufficient jarrah in Western Australia to pave all the 
cities of Europe for many years to come, and the report within 
the last few days, of the vestry surveyors shows that this hard 
wood is best of all for our London streets. The dead set 
against Chinamen and South Sea Islanders, we take it, has 
now lost much ofits virulence, and it is not surprising to find 
that Mr. Price adds to his statement as to the notorious 
scarcity of labour, the remark that the land-owners are of 
opinion that the employment of a large number of the 
industrious (and always manageable) Celestials will help 
considerably to develop the Colony. Perth, with its river, 
broad streets and picturesque surroundings, has all the makings 
of a beautiful city, and the discovery of Coolgardie will no 
doubt hasten its enlargement and send up the population to 
something higher than 12,429. The prospectors, miners, and 
other daring adventurers on their way to the goldfields halt 
at Perth; if the ev of the banquet given to Mr. Price is to 
be accepted as an indication of manners and customs the god 
people at Perth understand most neatly how to spread a table 
in the wilderness. The next few years in the author’s opinion 
ought to see Perth amongst the handsomest and most thriving 
cities of Australia. Freemantle is, or will be, the chief port of 
the colony, and this is situated at the mouth of the Swan 
River, a dozen miles from Perth. Some of the most effective ¢f 
the snap-shots taken by the artist refer to this place. From 
Perth to the famous goldfields of Coolgardie is a distance of 
430 miles, and sixteen out of the forty-eight hours e# route att 
spent in the railway carriage ; the rest is traversed by that well 
remembered bone-shaking contrivance, the Australian coach. 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Englishmen, Greeks, all ru) 
shoulders together on the way. A miner's town is not always 
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the rude collection of makeshifts that does duty in fiction ; 
Coolgardie has a fine hotel, ample shops and stores, which, 
though at present consisting largely of the corrugated iron order 
of architecture, are equipped with all the necessary goods for 
barter and profit. It is an instance of the springing up, almost 
in a night, of a thriving community. The ground, which 
scarcely a year ago maintained only a few tents and perhaps a 
dozen iron huts, is now covered by ‘every description of shop, 
except fishmongers ;’ under the circumstances one ought not 
perhaps to be surprised to hear of a confectioner and hair- 
dresser in one establishment, or a place of business which is 
part restaurant and part laundry. 

The reader of this book will, besides these graphic sketches 
of colonial life in a gold-fevered atmosphere, find clearly and 
succinctly laid before him the history of the fields from the 
sensational discovery in Bayley’s mine, when, within four weeks, 
six men working with the roughest tools raised 410,000 worth 
of gold, to the up-to-date developments of systematic opera- 
tions. Though its immediate surroundings are monotonous 
and tame there is delightful scenery near some of the camps, 
and there are glimpses from the Hampton Plains Estate 
described as being almost like peeps at far-off Devonshire. We 
must, however, refer the reader to the book itself for details of 
Hannan’s Mining Camp, the workings of Hannan’s Brown Hill, 
Great Boulder, White Feather, Margaret, Great Fingal Reefs 
and other famous claims and mines. So far 7he Land cf Gold 
must be the standard work upon Western Australia. 

2, The second book for notice transports us from the Southern 
Cross to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Ja ¢thz Northman’s 
Land is not, however, a regulation guide-book to Gamle Norge 
as a whole, nora popular touch-and- yo treatise for miscellaneous 
tourists who wish to have easy routes mapped out for a scamper 
in and out of the fiords from Stavanger to Trondhjem. Of 
these we have enough. Norway is the fashion, and although 
it may prove more or less ephemeral it rules as strongly as ever 
atthe present moment, for the tourist trips and cruises that 
are now ending have shown no diminution from the brisk 
business of 1895. Major Mockler-Ferryman (Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry) in a previous book gave his readers a taste of 
the Niger ; here he addresses himself to a close and, in truth, 
masterly study of the vast Hardanger district, dealing more 
exhaustively than any previous author with the spirit of the 
travel, sport and folk-lore of fjords and fjelds which he 
rightly considers one of the most beautiful parts of the North- 
man’s country. He goes steadily and at a dignified leisure 
through Hardanger from beginning to end. Although no one 
can deny the existence of a voluminous Scandinavian literature 
he frankly tells you that he writes purposely for the new-comer 
who knows little of Norway and may be assumed to be an 
ignoramus with regard to it. The rich veins of folk-lore and 
ancient traditions are here most thoroughly worked, and 
practical as the book is in essential respects this m'ne of wealth 
furnishes a delightful alternative of light reading. Itis true that 
while some of us may wish to be brought into contact, early 
and often, with salmon, sea trout, reindeer, ryper, even bears, 
ifany can be found; with glaciers, ice roads, mountain tracks, 
and everlasting snowfields ; there are others who will revel in 
the association of giants, trolls, vikings, embalmed ancestors, 
pixies and fairies, wedding parties, homely interiors and curious 
superstitions and leyends. 

With regard to sport in Scandinavia no one has ever written 
books to eclipse the old friends given us by Lloyd, Newland, 
and Barnard, and the splendid chapter in the late Bromley 
Davenport’s book on Sfor¢ still remains the finest description 
ever written of a tussle with a mighty salmon. Major Mockler- 
Ferryman touches somewhat lightly upon the actualities of 
sport. There is not in truth a great deal to be said, and 
Nothing new, about the animals and birds of Norway from the 
Ssportsman’s point of view. In many out-of-the-way districts 
the traveller is continually told, while taking his morning cigar 
on the verandah overlooking the mountain-bordered expanse of 
the fjeld, that a sheep was carried off over night up yonder by 
a bear ; but few visitors to Norway, and not a tithe of its 
native-born inhabitants, ever see Bruin outside of a museum. 
Deer are met with by sportsmen who are willing to go far 

afield and endure hardships for scanty results. Ryper shooting 
is the principal business for the fowler. The sportsman, how- 
€ver, who is really in clover in Norway, is the angler. Even 
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in this respect Norway has been a good deal overdone, and 
every season one meets with a friend who returns from his 
June and July holiday to complain of great expenditure for 
small returns. Last year an English gentleman was heard to 
vouch that twenty salmon had cost him £400, The fishing 
man, of course, as is notorious, always has a grievance of some 
kind in stock, and probably always will have genuine grounds 
for deploring the capricious conditions under which he pursues 
his particular sport. This season has been in some respects 
exceptionally unfortunate. There was little snow on the 
mountains and fjelds during the winter, and as a natural result 
the snow-fed rivers, which are in a majority, had run down to 
summer level very early in the season ; the cruel traps and nets, 
which are, fortunately, under Herr Landmark’s influence, being 
subjected to much-needed legislative restrictions, had under 
these circumstances, their will upon the migratory fish that hang 
about in the fjords. The salmon rivers of Norway are no 
longer the close preserve they were when in the hands of a 
few English gentlemen who for many years had been able to 
secure them at moderate rentals. Fancy prices are now 
demanded, and the middlemen of Bergen are gradually getting 
the rivers into their hands. 

It is to be noted that what is written in Zhe Northman’s 
Land about the birds and beasts of Norway is sound and clear, 
notwithstanding that the author was handicapped by the fact 
that the Hardanger is not by any means the most favourable 
part of the country for the study of animal life. The wild 
creatures are fast retreating northwards before the steadily 
advancing hosts of modern tourists. No longer are the elk 
and bear numerous as in the past. The park-like forests of 
Rosendal no more shelter herds of red deer ; the wolf 1s a fire- 
side memory. Uvsus arctus, however, is still found in small 
numbers in the remoter wooded parts of the Hardanger, but 
not for half a century have the country people reckoned Bruin 
as an enemy to be watched for nightly and fought off with axe 
and bludgeon from the cattle yards. The lynx still lurks in 
retirement but is much scarcer than of yore, and in a few places 
the badger, common fox, otter, squirrel, hedgehog, wild cat 
marten, and ermine may be met with at odd times. The 
fowler with his breechloader must not expect heavy bags in the 
lowlands of the Hardanger, but there are willow grouse in the 
woods (as well as in the lower fjelds), the black grouse, the hazel 
grouse, and, in the highlands, of course, the ryper. In the 
forest sections there are woodcock, arriving in April and leaving 
in November; snipe in the marshlands, plover of different 
kinds, and a variety of ducks, including the eider, sheldrake, 
pintail, widgeon, scoter, merganser and goosander. 


THE FOUNDER OF FRANCE 


Philip Augustus. By W.H. HuTron. London: Macmiilan. 

This little book is one of a series which is appearing under 
the title of ‘ Foreign Statesmen,’ and is designed to afford our 
insular ignorance some information as to the careers of certain 
great foreigners. We are far from decrying the excellent object 
with which this work has been undertaken, for after perusing 
each volume conscientiously the reader is bound to acquire 
some knowledge of the period of history during which the 
subject of it lived ; but to derive much benefit from this class of 
book, some previous knowledge must be possessed of the events 
in which its hero moved, and for those who have read widely 
such compilations as these are of little use. We also note that 
several of the names appearing in this series have already done 
duty as ‘heroes of the nations,’ and we have our doubts whether 
two small volumes on a great man are really required by any 
section of the British public. However, that is a matter on which 
publishers may be safely assumed to be the best judges, and we 
must not expect to find in these series more than they can be 
reasonably expected to contain by those who want information 
dished up in a readable fashion so that they can feel virtuous 
without being bored. 

Mr. Hutton has done his best to satisfy all the requirements 
of his position, and, we think, has succeeded on the whole. 
His streams always ‘meander,’ ‘ on charged the knights of the 
king’s household,’ ‘on pressed the French knights in hot 
pursuit ’—this is quite the right thing for knights to do, and is 
sanctioned by years of historical writing—but there seems to 
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have been a slight failure on the part of the author to revise his 
work. ‘The gentle stream of the Nonette’ becomes elsewhere 
the ‘ Nouette,’ and we fail to find any adequate reason for twice 
quoting a remark of Carlyle’s with regard to the Great Elector 
who ‘advanced in circles, his reasonable private aim being sun- 
clear all the time.’ Philip Augustus advanced asa rule perfectly 
straight towards his object and did not do much circling, at all 
events the quotation is not so apt that we should expect to sec 
it used twice, and it looks suspiciously as if Mr. Hutton had 
forgotten that he had used it before. We have also noted what 
is an error of some magnitude in the matter of dates. Mr. 
Hutton tells us on page 47 that Philip ‘met Richard at S. 
Rémy, near Nonancourt, on July 4th, 1190,’ and further on that 
‘on July Ist, 1190, the two kings met at Vezelai with innumer- 
able hosts.’ The meeting at Nonancourt, as a matter of fact, 
took place on December 3oth, 1189, six months earlier. This 
is not a matter of vital importance, but it is well to be accurate 
even in small matters. 

Philip Augustus is not an attractive personality though un- 
doubtedly a great man. He raised France from a province toan 
empire, and set the royal claims on so firm a basis that, though 
in after years they were frequently shaken, yet, the stronger 
among his successors had always something firm on which to 
build. Besides being an astute politician he was a general of 
high quality. The taking of Chateau Gaillard was one of the 
great feats of the Middle Ages and, if fate was kind to him in 
giving him John for rival, we must not forget that in his earlier 
years he had to contend with the great Henry and did so with 
success, bringing him to his knees at Villandri, and that for ten 
years after Henry’s death he maintained his position against 
Richard without losing ground. Tenacity of purpose the most 
persistent and extraordinary was the cause of his success, and 
in no phase of his career was it more clearly demonstrated than 
in the strange history of his divorce with the unhappy Ingeborgis 
and his marriage with Agnes of Meran. In this long and obstinate 
struggle he had for opponent the greatest of the mediaval 
Popes, if not the greatest of all the Popes, Innocent II], and, 
in spite of interdict and troubles with foreign adversaries, he 
succeeded in ending the affair by a compromise, and securing 
the legitimacy of his children by Agnes. 

There is no better instance of the astuteness of Philip than 
his attitude towards the troubles in the South of France during 
the Albigensian Crusades. He had the strength to resist all 
inducements to take part himself in the war, though, as Mr. 
Hutton says truly enough, he might by doing so have gained 
the favour of the Church and acquired a large province without 
much difficulty. But he knew well enough that in the end no 
power but that of France would benefit by the Conquest of the 
South, and that the spoils were sure to be hers without the 
religious and political complications which would certainly have 
arisen from any active participation on his part in the struggle. 
The result justified his sagacity. Not less sagacity did he 
show in going to the Crusade, it was a necessary ingredient in 
the composition of a perfect king that he should have been a 
Crusader, and therefore he went, but returned as soon as he 
decently could and did not fail to profit by the absence of 
his brother monarchs. His best claim to the title of statesman 
rests upon his wise and humane treatment of the communes 
and of the provinces which came under his iule. The result of 
this politic conduct was to leave behind him a united kingdom 
and not a mere congeries of feudal fiefs. 

Altogether this king was a very great man, the founder of 
France, and well worthy of a place in such a series as this. 


HOW THE PORTUGUESE SEE US 


The England of To-day. By OLIVIERA MARTINS. Trans- 
lated by C. J. WILLDEY. London : George Allen. 


Most Englishmen are quite well enough satisfied with them- 
selves and their country to read the criticisms of an intelligent 
foreigner on both with amusement, if not even with instruc- 
tion. Mr. Joseph Jacobs has therefore really turned the 
invention of the ‘Series’ to good account in instituting the 
awkwardly named ‘As Others See Us Series,’ in which he 
proposes to give us translations of works written by guests 
on our shores in which works they describe their experiences 
among us to amuse their readers. And if all the authors he 
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introduces to our notice are as well qualified to perform their 
task as is Senhor Martins the execution of his work will 
be as good as its object. He wisely proposes to find his 
material, at first at any rate, in the literature of the smaller 
countries of the world, and therefore it is eminently right 
that he should begin with one of our traditionally ancient 
allies. 

The editor labours under the initial difliculty that he cannot 
very well describe the exact social status of his authors. The 
matter is an important one, not because the views of England 
from one social position is of more importance than that from 
another, but because the reader cannot fully appreciate the 
author’s remarks unless the matter is mace clear. Social dis- 
tinctions in the narrower sense of the word are in fact not 
much noticed by the author in this case, but it is pretty plain 
that he visited us in the character of an important person, and 
Saw many of our national institutions under the most excel- 
lent guidance. In these circumstances we may take it for 
granted that he was apprised of the nature of the various 
sights, ranging from an opium dento the enclosure at Ascot, 
which he was sent to see; and if his remarks are superticial, 
they are eminently independent and sagacious, and are 
certainly not made with any intention of flattering his hosts. 

The journey from Southampton to London, coloured no 
doubt by the memory of subsequent experiences, gives the 
author an opportunity of striking the key-note of his general 
impressions at the outset. To Portuguese eyes it appeared 
that of country as properly distinguished from town there was 
none. All the space not taken up by houses was devoted to 
the prcduction of meat, the whole was a ‘rank forage manufac- 
tory, the entrance to a dairy or a slaughter-house. The com- 
parison to a slaughter-house is not a pretty one, but one need 
not be a foreigner to understand the basis of Senhor Martins’s 
complaint against the scenery of the journey in question, parti- 
cularly when it is noticed that he travelled by Alresford and 
Farnham and not by Chobham Ridges and Bisley Common, 
the appearance of which would perhaps hardly have sug- 
gested the production of mutton or beef even to him. At 
Waterloo, however, the author’s experience of rural England 
seems to have ended; so perhaps we need not take his com- 
plaints of the predominance of ‘edible ruminants’ in the 
English landscape very much to heart. We do not know 
whether or not to be flattered, but we are certainly surprised 
at the impression conveyed by the first view out of the windows 
of the Savoy Hotel. It was, what a Cockney would never 
have suspected, that the whole scene was Oriental. We can 
understand that Cleopatra’s Needle may have sufficiently pre- 
dominated over the attendant sphinxes to suggest Egypt, but, 
though ‘the minarets wave on the plains of Stamboul,’, did the 
Shot Towers ever resemble the sphinxes, although an educated 
stranger scems to have seen a resemblance? The other 
criticisms on the external appearance of London are sulfli- 
ciently just, and it is interesting to find Senhor Martins, who is 
above all things unconventional, an ardent supporter of red 
brick and what he considers a Tudor form of architecture. 
The general description of London as ‘obscurely great with- 
out being grand’ is one which the most enthusiastic Cockney 
may adopt, and altogether our author shows that had he had 
time to understand our capital a little he might have been 
capable of appreciating it. 

We naturally approach the author’s disquisitions on out 
manners and customs with a good deal less of self-confidence 
than we feel when it is only our abiding-place that is called in 
question. A devotion to women and horses may be our leading 
characteristic, but we prefer not to discuss the question. 
Senhor Martins di-claims all knowledge cf horses, and his 
description of the animals he sees in Rotten Row ‘with a forced 
development of posterior members that call to mind the 
kangaroo—with enormous chests to admit of the respiration 
necessary for horse-races, taken with his reiterated but mys 
terious reference to Scandinavian trotters, shows that he 3s 
right in doing so. His description of the ‘blue-eyed maiden 
clothed in black (date 1892), an angel transformed into a centaur, 
a sylph with muscles of steel’ leads up to a burst of eloquence 
which should be read inthe original. With all this we may 
agree ; but we absolutely refuse to follow our author in his 
delineation of the probable future of the creature he so beauti- 
fully describes, The author will probably secure more adherents 
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than he suspects when he inveighs against the dulness of one of 
a score of first-class clubs, and when he describes the over- 
powering sense of oppression produced by a country house, the 
inmates of which have no object in life but to amuse themselves 
regardless of expense. On the other hand he hardly does 
justice to the fact that of the men he met on equal terms almost 
«ll had been to Paris, and a large proportion had been through 
the Straits of Bab El Mandeb. It cannot rightly be ascribed 
either to mere nomadism or toa necessity for relieving the spleen, 
and we regret that our author, who generally does not hesitate 
to explain anything, has treated this comparatively explicable 
fact so cavalierly. 

The author’s chief defect as a writer is that he has a hanker- 
ing after statistics and uses them absolutely recklessly. His 
assumption that the scventeen thousand persons yearly 
reported to the police of London as missing have permanently 
disappeared is grotesque, especially when he mentions that 
most of them arechildren. His speculations in more important 
topics, such as the future of Trades Unions and capitalists, are 
made futile by a similar rashness of generalisation. But in 
matters where shrewd observation and lucid description are 
required he is often excellent, and his work answers admirably 
‘or Mr. Jacobs’s purpose. His mistakes are not frequent and 
vary in quality, while the more serious of them are not 
uninstructive. But we may remark that Englishmen do not 
really hunt elephants on ostrich back, and that the author 
must not believe them if they say they do; that he should 
not call Hurlingham surburban (though it is in a suburb), nor 
Kaphaelism genteel; that the Latter Day Saints are not a 
very important body in spite of their two hundred chapels, 
and that there is not the slightest chance of Englishmen as 
a whole being captured by either the Salvation Army or the 
Spiritualists. 


A BOOK OF ANECDOTES 
Here and There Memories. Wy H-R-N. London: Unwin. 


The vogue of books which depend for their success on their 
stories by the way is becoming a little antiquated. Otherwise 
H-R-N.’s book deserves to be as popular as a score of literary 
successes of the last few years. It is a book garrulous with the 
pleasant garrulity ofan old man who has visited many lands, seen 
many kinds of life, and met with men of all shades of opinion in 
the course of along life. The writer’s identity is an open secret in 
the Irish capital, with which many of his stories are concerned. 
He has been secretarytoa Nationalist leader,and governor to one 
of Her Majesty's prisons in his day, and he has given to the world 
the lady who is the most impassioned exponent of the neurotic 
school of fiction. As befits a man of such parts his book is 
many-sided. Fighting, sport, politics, drinking, love-making, 
all have their place here, and the racomfeur has a dashing way 
with him which reminds us that he is Lever’s countryman, 
He opens his hotch-potch with an honest sigh that the stories 
of the smoking-rooim and the after-dinner circle are not permis- 
sible. It is a regret which must have been shared by many a 
club-man memoirist before now, though none has been bold 
enough to say it. Once or twice a slightly Rabelaisian—which 
the writer or his printer spells Rabelesian—innuendo creeps in, 
but the book is on the whole irreproachable from this special 
point of view. Asarule the memoirist presents his anecdotes 
with too much of a showman’s air, and we are disappointed bya 
simple morsel where he has led us to expect a dumne douche. He 
has the Irish exaggeration of statement. His dogs, his horses, 
his men, are always the most excellent in his experience in 
whatever aspect he presents them. It is along cry from William 
Carleton to H-R-N., but Carleton’s openings—‘I was at this 
time the finest dancer without any exception ever knowa in the 
barony of Erris,’—or ‘This fellow was beyond yea or nay the most 
frightful scoundrel I have ever met with,’ etc., are amusingly 
like the sentences with which his compatriot prefaces his anec- 
dotes. Another very Celtic way of the memoirist is the slap-dash 
spelling, unless indeed the proofs were never revised. Any 
Proper name not of the most obvious is usually misspelt. 
‘Amiadas of Gaul, ‘Guargantuan,’ ‘Keough’ (for Judge 
Keogh, correctly spelt in another place) Vincent Crusmel/s, 
‘Ehew,’ ‘ben trosato,’ aud a great many more. The memoirist 
Was in touch with some famous men—with Butt and Parnell, 
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for instance —though he was, one scarcely doubts, less in touch 
with the latter than he would have us believe, or perhaps than 
he believes himself. This gives his memoirs a slightly mis- 
leading air of importance. Gordon too he seems to have met, 
but from the impact with any of these, whatever it amounted 
to, one really learns little. The very name of Parnell gives 
the page a sort of fascination, but upon that modern sphinx 
H-R-N. throws us no new enlightenment. His anecdotes of 
the Rogue’s Gallery of Irish politics have more pith. He has 
some stories of Pigott, and of Corydon the informer we get 
one vivid glimpse. There is a pathetic reminiscence of the 
late Mr. Forster how in the days when he had become the 
hated ‘Buckshot’ his portrait was recognised by a poor 
woman as that of the Quaker gentleman who in famine days 
had rendered the closest offices of charity to her plague-stricken 
family in Achill. ‘To return to the scoundrels, there is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting glimpse of Captain Armstrong, the betrayer 
of the Sheares (of course H-R-N. spells it Shears), as the 
memoirist knew him in his old age. The anecdotes are of the 
most pleasant when they deal with Irish social life of the 
period. H-R-N. seems to have known all the good fellows. 
Read of Major O’Gorman’s banquet at Mrs. Bergin’s in Castle 
Market on page 131 and see if your mouth does not water. And 
when one good fellow steps out of the pages another comes in. 
‘An Amuranth an Amuranth succeeds,’ as the memoirist 
hath it. He has some excellent duelling stories, and some of 
hard drinking. Witness the member of the Parnell family who 
when his fellow roysterers no longer matched him in drinking 
punch, went on with the combat, matching his right hand 
against his left. There is a profusion of good things in this 
very good-humoured book. There is also a profusion of 
‘chestnuts. Perhaps H-R-N. in his impudent Irish way 
thinks the most ancient jest good enough for an Englishman. 


OLD AND NEW 


Two excellent volumes have been added to Sir Henry 
Roscce’s Century Science Series. The one is Mr. W. A. 
Shenstone’s sketch of the life and work of /ustus Von Liebig 
London: Cassell). It is the first popular account of this truly 
great and celebrated man, perhaps the most many-sided of 
the scientists of the century. This may account for the pre- 
vailing impression that he is the ‘extract of meat’ man. 
Occasionally some one seems to have heard that his name was 
connected with improvements in agriculture. Yet, besides the 
epoch-making character of Liebig’s contributions to chemistry, 
to agriculture, and to physiology, this brave worker overcame 
innumerable obstacles and paved the way for the educational 
revolution which will be for long associated with the second half 
of the nineteenth century, by establishing at Giessen in 1825 
his famous laboratory for giving instruction to all comers in 
practical chemistry. Mr. Shenstone has done his work admir- 
ab'y, considering that he has had to popularise much that was 
abstruse and locked up in the learned repositories. The life 
reads like a romance; and the faithful attachment of Liebig 
and Wohler is brightly sketched. In their early life their joint 
enthusiasm made the famous discovery en the oil of bitter 
almonds, which has justly been termed ‘one of the pillars of 
the theory of compound radicles.’ And they kept in close 
correspondence all their days. Shortly before his death in 1873 
Liebig wrote to his friend that he had hada tad sleepless night, 
and envied his friend’s good sleep, good appetite, and the 
normal activity of all his functions. ‘ Would it be possible,’ he 
asked, ‘to perish in old age merely through sleeplessness, 
without sickness? It is the vegetative life, the recuperation in 
the night. When this fails, the lamp is gradually extinguished.’ 
In his reply Wohler went off at a tangent with the ruling 
passion ; ‘ Lipsius writes that the eagles on the captured French 
flags really consist of gilded aluminium, a metal that was first 
produced in Berlin in 1827. Sic erunt fata’ The dominant 
characteristics of Liebig were his intense desire for truth, his 
unselfishness, the complete absence from his mind of any 
tincture of the partisan, and his unfailing vivacity. These 
qualities his biographer has brought out successfully. 

The second volume is Miss Agnes M. Clerke’s admirable 
account of The Hersche/s (same publishers). The editor could 
not have selected one who was able to give these their due 
place in the history of astronomy with more clearness, accuracy 
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and brightness. The authoress has devoted her life to the 
study, as her numerous published works testify. Sir William 
Herschel was, in the highest and widest sense, the founder of 
sidereal astronomy. He organised the science and set it 
agoing ; he laid down the principles of its future action; he 
accumulated materials for its generalisations and gave examples 
of how best to employ them. His son Sir John Herschel was 
his first and fittest successor ; he was the only one who under- 
took in its entirety the inherited task. Sir William surmounted 
adversity ; Sir John would have endured it, had his lot been so 
appointed. Sir John was one of those rarest of rare individuals 
‘whose even thread the Fates spin round and full, out of their 
choicest and their whitest wool.’ But Miss Clerke’s enthusiasm 
sometimes carries her away in sketching the comparatively 
unknown life of Caroline Herschel, Sir William’s sister. 
Caroline’s early education was totally neglected. So long was 
she in learning the multiplication table that she had to carry a 
copy of it in her pocket. Her method of study was that in 
vogue at Dotheboys Hall to ‘ go and know it,’ by practising, as 
it were, blindfold, what she had been taught. Then she began 
to ‘sweep for comets,’ and discovered two nebulz of first-rate 
importance. Brother and sister were equally captivated with 
the stars. She calculated the places of 2500 nebule during 
the day, and helped her brother with his observations at night. 
Her most important work was the reduction into a catalogue 
and the arrangement into zones of all his nebulz and clusters. 
Her nephew utilised this catalogue, and duly recognised her skill, 
diligence and accuracy. For it she was created an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society, Mary Somerville 
being associated with her in a distinction never before or since 
conferred upon a woman. In honour of her ninety-sixth birthday 
the King of Prussia sent her the Gold Medal of Science. The 
turn of her mind was, above all things, practical. She used 
formulz as other women use pins, needles, and scissors, for 
certain definite purposes, but with complete indifference as to 
the mode of their manufacture. Miss Clerke has made of her 
subject an exceptionally readable book. 

The first volume of a new edition of Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets comes to us from Messrs. Kegan Paul. It promises well 
and is to be issued in six small volumes of good print. Mr. 
Arthur Waugh is the editor and, as far as we can judge from 
this instalment, seems well qualified for the task he has under- 
taken. He has read and assimilated the biographies of Pope, 
Swift, Dryden, Gray and others, which have been published in 
recent years, and expresses his acknowledgments to Professor 
Saintsbury, Mr. Austin Dobson and the authors of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. The Lives is a wonderful 
performance when we remember that Johnson was sixty-eizht 
when he began it and seventy-two by the time he had finished. 
‘He had worked,’ says Mr. Waugh, ‘ practically without books, 
remembering more than he copied, and illuminating all that he 
remembered by the light of a clear and effulgent style.” The 
notes are excellent, neither too many nor too long. 

A second edition is published of Mr. Ernest Hart’s litule 
Look on Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New Witchcraft 
(London : Smith Elder). Two additional chapters are interest- 
ing. One headed ‘ The Eternal Gullible’ contains the artless 
confessions of a professional medium, a regular Mr. Sludge. 
He probably is an inveterate and accomplished liar, still his 
confessions tend to prove ‘that in the most noted hypnotic 
exhibitions given on public platforms, at the Aquarium in 
London and other places of amusement, the performers, both 
hypnotisers and hypnotised, are, almost without exception, 
conscious humbugs going through a pre-arranged “show.”? 
The professional subject is as well recognised a ‘line’ as the 
contortionist or any other variety of mountebank. It cannot 
be an agreeable, and it is not always a lucrative, employment ; 
still one must live. The other is an appendix containing a 
correspondence about Eusapia Paladino and her collapse, and 
about the mesmerism of Trilby and the mechanism of autc- 
matic writing. 

In The Idyll of the Star-Flower (London: Nutt), by the 
Hon. Coralie Glyn, one has to deplore an il'ustration of the 
painful inadequacy of good intentions when the executive ability 
is lacking. The writer means so well, there is so much real beauty 
of idea and delicacy of imagination in her work, that one might 
readily pardon a split infinitive er two, or even the frankly bad 
grammar of such phrases as—‘I am thee and thou art me.’ 
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But her style in general absolutely sets one’s teeth on edge. 
The sort of poetical prose in which she has rashly elected to 
write, with its grotesque lapses from Wardour Street archaism 
into journalistic c/ichés and Ethical Society catchwords, in- 
evitably excites the reader’s sense of humour just when he 
ought to be most serious. Which is the greater pity as Miss 
Glyn’s ‘allegory of life,’ if not very profound, is prettily con- 
ceived, and though we believe its sentiments to be thoroughly 
morbid we freely admit their delicacy and charm. 

The Pilgrimage of Truth (London : Sonnenschein) is trans- 
lated into English verse from the Danish prose of Erik Bégh, 
a well-known writer at Copenhagen, where he is Censor of the 
Royal Theatre. ‘The illustrations, which are numerous, show 
that in Fredrik Vilhelm Scholander, Scandinavia lost a northern 
Gustave Doré. We cannot praise them more than this. Truth 
is a Peri and in her pilgrimage has various adventures, ending 
with a refuge and rest in the hut of a juggler, to whom in 
the final scenes she leaves two children, destined to become the 
representatives of truth among men. The metaphors at this 
point are not very clear, but on the whole Miss Agnes B. War- 
burg’s blank verse is direct and vigorous and, we doubt not, 
fully represents the spirit and meaning of Herr Bigh’s prose. 
The pictures are chiefly Indian scenes, with the kind of archi- 
tecture we associate in our minds with Olympia and the greatest 
show on earth. 

As once a distinguished student and now an eminent specialist 
and teacher, Mrs. Scharlieb has the best possible right to 
address her own sex on the management of their health and 
especially on their preparations for healthy marriage and mother- 
hood. The general tone and tendency of A Woman’s Words 
to Women on the Care of their Health in England and in 
Jndia (same publishers) are admirable, and it may safely be 
put into the hands of any young woman who may be aiming at 
professional life or who may find herself at the threshold of 
marriage without a mothers counsel. Some of the subjects 
treated are perhaps rather beyond the province of a lay reader, 
and outside of what it is necessary or even wise that a young 
mother should know provided her nurse and her doctor are not 
far off. For women in outlying stations in India or far from 
judicious medical advice at home, this little book will be found 
useful and helpful. 
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